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AMONGST OURSELVES — 


A threatening European war and a baseball world-series are 
jostling one another for prominent space in American Newspapers 
these days. Their juxtaposition in public interest holds a moral: 
one that should grip the heart of every American citizen and make 
him a champion of his country’s freedom and a propagandist for 
her tradition of democracy. For while dictators abroad are 
throttling their own people and waving their swords at others, 
while in many places freedom of speech and religion and private 
life is gone, while guns and gas masks and bombing planes and 
battleships are forcing issues, Americans are still free, — free 
to speak their minds, to obey their consciences, to enjoy their 
privacy, to howl at an umpire at a ball game. The contrast is 
vivid ; and while we pity those European countries that are in the 
throes of force and fear, we cling to our American.democracy and 
demand that it be preserved. Nothing could make it appear more 
desirable than the.tragedies we are witnessing abroad. 
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OCTOBER’S PRAYER 


Mary, 


By the wondrous Ave spoken — 
Of a world’s salvation token, 


By thy Child’s blest vision given 
To thy cousin, rapture-riven, 


By the stable’s meagre splendor 
Where you laid Him, helpless, tender, 


By the prophet’s hope-filled message, 
Though transfixed with sorrow’s presage, 


By the joy that ended weeping 
O’er his loss from thy safe keeping — 


Remember me! 


Mary, 


By the anguished blood-drops taken 
From thy Son—alone, forsaken, 


By the swift descending lashes 
Clothing Him in wounds and gashes, 


By the thorns with which they crowned Him 
And the jeers they flung around Him, 


By the cross you saw Him carry, 
Impotent to bid Him tarry, 


By the nails that pinned Him fast 
Till breath and blood He gave the last, 


Remember me! 


Mary, 


By the vacant tomb’s revealing 
That His truth needs no concealing, 


By the power He showed ascending 
To His home and peace unending, 

By the Holy Spirit burning 

Thee and thine with zealous yearning, 
By thine own great dispensation 
From the grave’s grim habitation, 

By thy throne near Christ our Brother, 
Mary, Queen of all, my mother — 


Remember me! 
—D. F. Miller. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


CAN NON-CATHOLICS BE SAVED? 
Cc. D. McEnniry 





ABY FLANDER’S newly-found fervor met with another set- 

back. Newly found fervor begets inconsiderate zeal, inconsiderate 

zeal seeks visible results, and suffers devastating disappointments. 
Devastating disappointments dampen newly-found fervor. 

“Father Casey,” she wailed, “it’s no use. I am just born for failure. 

Every worthwhile undertaking I begin ends in frustration. 

“Congratulations!” cried the priest. “You were born for failure. 
You achieve failure. To achieve what you were born for is — is perfect. 
Congratulations !” 

Her look of pained reproach would have melted a much harder 
heart than Father Casey’s. He dropped his bantering and asked her 
seriously: “What has gone wrong, Gaby? Why are you so dejected?” 

“Granny Jenks is dead!” 

“That dear little old-fashioned lady that lived next door to you? 
Does her passing really affect you to such an extent? I am sure she was 
willing and even eager to go. And she must have been ripe for Heaven, 
too, the gentle kindly old soul.” 

“O Father, that is why I am so worried and discouraged. She died 
as she had lived, a convinced Methodist. And I had so hoped and prayed 
she would become a Catholic. I really believe God gave me the mission 
of saving her. And I — I — fell down on the job.” 

“Had she evinced doubts about her religion — shown an interest in 
the Catholic religion?” 

“No, that was the trouble. She was so perfectly satisfied that she 
wouldn’t even discuss religion. Every time I tried to bring up the sub- 
ject, she would say: “There, there, my dear, let us not argue about that. 
You were brought up in one religion, and I in another. We'll each try 
to serve the Lord the way we were taught.’ And when I would drop in 
casually with “The Faith of Our Fathers’ under my arm, or “The Re- 
building of a Lost Faith’ or ‘One Lord, One Faith,’ and would suggest 
leaving it for her to glance over, she would reply: ‘No, no, child. I have 
my Bible, and my old eyes are used to it.’” 

“Then what makes you think you had the divine mission of making 
a Catholic of her?” 
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“Because, for some strange reason, she always had a particular lik- 
ing for me, even when I was a kid and used to visit her solely on account 
of her delicious apple-pies.” 

“You would give her the treasure of the true Faith in exchange for 
the treasures of her oven and ice-box. A fine sense of justice, Gabriella.” 
66 UT why did God give me such an influence over her if it was 

not for a purpose? During her long illness, she did not care 

for any visitors except me. Every time I kissed her goodby, she would 
say so wistfully: ‘You'll run in again tomorrow, won’t you, Gabriel, 
dear?’ She called me Gabriel, or Gabriel, my Archangel.” 

“But surely you prayed for her, did you not?” 

“And how! I mean I really did pray as hard as I could —and I 
made novenas for her, and burned candles. Believe it or not, I even 
fasted, that is, I laid off candy for a whole week. But it was all of no 
use.” 

“You are sure it was no use?” 

“Yes. Didn’t I just tell you she died a Methodist? She had been 
seriously ill for a long time, but nobody dreamed the end was so near. 
Yesterday morning, on my way to work, I dropped in to say Hello, 
and found her pretty much the same as usual; but when I came home, 
they told me she had had a bad turn and kept asking for Gabriel. As 
soon as I saw her, I knew she was dying. ‘Granny Jenks,’ I said, 
‘wouldn’t you like to see a priest?’ ‘Why, bless your heart,’ she said, 
‘why should I want to see a priest, when I don’t care to see even my 
own minister! I want just you, Gabriel, my archangel.’ ” 

“And what did you do?” asked the priest. 

“I didn’t know what to do. I knelt beside her and kept saying little 
prayers —the kind of prayers I knew she would say herself, if she 
thought of them.” 

“What were these prayers?” 


“My God, I believe in Thee. I believe all Thou hast revealed. Give 
me strong faith. My God, I hope in Thee. I hope Thou wilt forgive me 
my sins and bring me to Heaven. My God, I love Thee with my whole 
heart. I love my neighbor as myself for the love of Thee. My God, I 
am very sorry for having offended Thee. Jesus, my God, by the merits 
of Thy death on the cross, have mercy on me. — Prayers like that.” 

“Do you think she liked to have you praying in that way?” 
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“Oh yes, she kept repeating the words after me, right up to the 
moment when she took one long last breath and died in my arms.” 

“Granny Jenks died a beautiful and holy death, — thanks to this 
little missionary,” declared Father Casey. 

“This missionary !” she replied bitterly. “This missionary — that was 
tried and found wanting. O Father, I just know that if any intelligent 
and well-instructed Catholic girl had had niy opportunity, she would 
have found the right thing to say to make Granny Jenks a Catholic. 
I am such a stupid blunderer.” And she broke down and cried. 


‘¢ ISTEN to me, Gabriella Flanders. You and I could well be thank- 
ful if we were where that dear old lady is tonight.” 

“O Father,” she beamed through her tears, “you think Granny Jenks 
is saved?” 

“TI do not see how there can be the slightest doubt about it.” 

“Even though she was not a Catholic?” Gabriella insisted. 

“She was a Catholic. That was.one of the thrilling surprises await- 
ing her in Heaven. To find that, without knowing it, she had been a 
Catholic all her life—a living member of the one, holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic Church, founded by the Son of God to lead all men to salva- 
tion. Another grand surprise was to find that the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, which she always thought smaacked of superstition, had brought 
down countless precious graces upon her every day of her life — that 
the Guardian Angel she did not recognize, had been every day at her 
side — that the Blessed Virgin Mary, of whom she was so shy, had 
always been a loving and solicitous mother — that the Saints in Heaven 
and the Holy Souls in Purgatory, whom she would have counted it 
sinful to invoke, had smiled at her scruples and prayed for her just 
the same. Oh, they all had a hearty welcome and a world of glad sur- 
prises for good old Granny Jenks.” 

“But Father, she was never validly baptized.” 

“But you say she honestly tried, according to her lights, to ‘serve 
the Lord’.” 

“O Father, I am certain of that.” 

“Well, don’t you see that honest and sincere striving to serve the 
Lord is true love of God —true baptism of desire — it was sufficient 
to take away her sins, to unite her to God by sanctifying grace, and thus 
make her a living member of the soul of the Church.” 
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“Now I see. O Father, you do not know what a load you have taken 
off my heart. Thanks, a thousand thanks to God and our dear Blessed 
Mother that good old Granny Jenks is saved!” Then, after a pause, 
she added a little regretfully, “even though I had nothing to do with it.” 


“Oh, you self-seeking little missionary! Is it for God’s glory you 
were working, or for the glory of Gabriella Flanders? Listen, Child. 
We must exercise our zeal for souls, confident that no honest effort is 
ever fruitless — even though we do not see the results — even though 
the results are not produced in the soul we have decided to save, but in 
some poor unknown soul to whom God had decided to apply the graces 
we had prayed for. However, since your newly-sprouted zeal needs to 
be irrigated by a little encouragement, let me tell you that you did have 
something, in fact, a great deal, to do with this good woman’s salvation. 
Granny Jenks was not so blind or so deaf or so lacking in feminine 
curiosity as not to keep well-informed about what you were doing. 
You were always absolute and uncompromising about keeping holy 
the Sabbath Day, you were up early winter and summer to hear Mass 
before beginning your day’s work, often fasting for Holy Communion. 
You were faithful in fulfilling all your duties as a Catholic, sacrificing 
the pleasures and amusement that would have interfered. She knew all 
that. That was good example. And you backed up good example by 
prayer. Never say that your good example and prayer had nothing to 
do with her salvation.” 

“Yes, Father, I know it did bring her to admit that the Catholic 
religion was good for me — but never for one instant did it bring her 
to suspect that, not the Methodist, but the Catholic religion, might be 
the right thing for her.” 


“Of course, if she were a logical thinker, she would have seen that 
two religions, which contradict each other, cannot both come from God, 
that one must surely be false, and that it was her strict obligation to 
discover the true religion and to embrace it. If she were a logical 
thinker, she would have seen that. But many people do not think logi- 


cally. God takes them as they are, and rewards their good will, and 
their honest striving.” 


66 ATHER, just one more question. I told you how flustered I 


was, assisting at the death-bed of a Methodist. What should I 
have done?” 
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“Exactly what you did,” returned the priest. 

“And for the future?” 

“For the future, if the sick non-Catholic suspects that the Catholic 
religion may be the true religion, you must be able to give him a brief 
outline of the Catholic faith, the reason why it is the true faith, and 
what he needs to do in order to embrace it. But if he has never had the 
idea — or at least has not now the slightest idea that the Catholic 
religion might be the true one—if he is even convinced that it is 
false, then it is better not to disturb his peace of mind by bringing up 
questions he is in no position to examine. Simply suggest the necessary 
acts of faith, hope, love, contrition. If he repeats these acts and sin- 
cerely means them, they will surely put him in the grace of God, make 
him a member of the soul of God’s true Church, and insure his eternal 
salvation.” 

“You mean the acts of faith, hope, charity and contrition in the 
catechism, the ones I say every night? He might hesitate to say them, 
if he did not actually believe in the Catholic religion.” 

“Those acts in substance; but you must put them in a form that 
does not disturb him, so that he can give his whole attention to saying 
them sincerely.” 


“Father, I wish I had a formula for those acts.” 

“Slip a sheet into that typewriter and I will dictate a formula: 

I believe in one God. I beheve that God rewards the good and 
punishes the wicked. 

I believe that in God there are three divine Persons —God the 
Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost. 

I believe that God the Son became man without ceasing to be God. 
I believe that He ts my Lord and Saviour, the Redeemer of the human 
race, that He died on the cross for the salvation of all men, that He 
died also for me. 

I believe, on God’s authority, everything that He has taught and 
revealed. 

O my God, give me strong faith. O my God, help me to believe with 
lively faith. 

O my God, who art all good and all merciful, I sincerely hope to be 
saved. Help me to do all that 1s necessary for my salvation. 

I have committed many sins in my life. But now I turn away from 
them and hate them. I am sorry, truly sorry, for all of them, because 
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I have offended Thee, my God, who art all-good, all-perfect, all-holy, 
all-merciful and kind, and who died on the Cross for me. 

I love Thee, O my God, with all my heart. Please forgiwe me for 
having offended Thee, as I forgive all who have hurt me. 

I promise, O God, that with Thy help I will never offend Thee 
again. My God, have mercy on me.” 


66 ND just read that at the sick person and have him repeat it?” 
queried Gabriella. 

“Yes, or put it on a little ornamental card and leave it with him, 
so that he may read it himself. Or you might suggest to the attendants 
that, for his spiritual comfort, they read it to him.” 

“Why, Father, distributing those cards and backing them up by 
earnest prayer might be the means, under God, of saving many non- 
Catholics — even many who through ignorance or misinformation, were 
anti-Catholic. Making those cards and distributing them would be a 
real Apostolate.” 

“It is an Apostolate. It is known as ‘The Apostolate to Assist the 
Dying’. The members of this Apostolate prepared the formula I have 
just dictated. If you want to learn more about it, write to the head- 
quarters in Cincinnati,” said Father Casey. 

(In charge of the Apostolate to Assist the Dying is Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raphael 


J. Markham, St. Clare Convent, Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cards with the above 
prayers may be obtained by writing to him.) 








Self-knowledge 


“Self-knowledge is:that acquaintance with ourselves which 
shows us what we are and do, and ought to be and do, in order 
io our living comfortably and usefully here, and happily here- 
after. The means of it is self-examination; the end of it is 
self-government and self-fruitation. It principally consists in 
the knowledge of our souls which is attained by a particular 
attention to their various powers, capacities, inclinations, opera- 
tions, state, happiness and temper. For a man’s soul is properly 
himself. The body is but the house, the soul is the tenant that 
inhabits it: the body is the instrument, the soul is the artist 
that directs it.” — Mason. 

“If the soul has not got a mirror, she cannot know herself; 
the pure, spotless mirror of the soul is the conscience.” — St. 
Bernard. 
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MARIA GLORIA 





How the natural and supernatural are woven into a beautiful pattern 
among simple folk is the theme of this delightful study of life among 
Catholic Mexicans. 





W. T. Cullen 


CAR, large and white, drove along before the church, stopping on 
A the far side to let out its party of parents and sponsors carrying 
a bundle, pink and white and beribboned, and very much alive, crow- 
ing from time to time, or lapsing into wordless murmurs. 

The Padre, hastening forth at the behest of the bustling padrino 
and coming upon all in a state of summer greys and silks and the bit of 
flurry fitting to any such happening, must needs first ask of the beliefs 
and practices of each, whether single or lawfully wed, or rightly shriven 
and houseled at the proper time, and then, all being as it should, he 
leads on into the place of baptism and dons surplice and stole, and the 
bundle is relieved of its pink and white and comes forth in silken ropon 
of sky blue with a dash of real lace, and boots to match, and a medal 
of our Lady, and a very fine smile for all concerned. ; 

The friner, as can be seen, is proud and happy as is the wont of 
fathers on these days, and the mother not less so, and, of course, the 
padrino beams upon all, for is his not the fatherhood in spirit of this 
favoured child? and right well has he done in that which it behooves 
padrinos to do, taking the whole affair in charge and carrying it through 
to a worthy finish. 

So the Padre opens with the prayers of the Church for those seeking 
life through faith, and the god-parents stand forth to answer and 
promise, and at the pouring of the water when the name is given, the 
Queen of Heaven is called upon to bestow here a lasting guerdon by 
the glory which is hers, seated before the Most High, and the new 
Christian is borne from the font under the name and keeping of Maria 
de la Gloria; and thus, by water and prayers and wish of the Church, 
the kingdom of God comes here upon earth for one other soul. And 
Maria Gloria is back in her pink and white, and duly registered, and 
taken leave of together with parents and god-parents, and sped on her 
way into her first day of the Christian life. 
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ND as the months pass along there comes the time of confirmations, 
A a practice long held since the days of the friar-bishops, who, 
following in the ways of the homeland, bestowed the lights and gifts 
of the Holy Spirit upon all newly baptized, infants and otherwise, rais- 
ing all to the soldiery of Christ from the tenderest years of early child- 
hood. 

A sight for the eyes it is, albeit somewhat of a hardship for the 
ears — this keeping of the olden custom even in our day, when at the 
yearly call of the bishop the parish comes forth in the fulness of its 
babyhood to be signed in that sign which marks the strong Christian, 
with full heart and lung, row upon row and into the hundreds, witness- 
ing to the faith which is within and moving others of the youthful band 
to do the same. 

Thus in the eighth month of her baptism there befell the visit of 
the bishop, and Maria Gloria was carried to the altar by a madrina of 
confirmation, the silken ropon again in play, for it is now the beginning 
of spring, and the father and mother watching. from afar as slowly, 
slowly the madrina and her god-child make their way amid the great 
crowd, kneeling at last in their turn awaiting the Lord Bishop as, smil- 
ing and encouraging, he comes along the altar rail, anointing foreheads 
that pucker and turn, tapping cheeks, and stopping now and then to 
soothe an over-lusty confirmee. 

The eyes of Maria Gloria are upon the great man in his purple and 
gold, held there in a kind of awe and interest such as one has at the 
age of eight months, and, with all the weeping and wailing about, her 
gaze wavers not but fastens onthe pointed mitre and flashing spectacles 
as, with chrism and staff, the Lord Bishop comes before them, placing 
Maria Gloria, all gurgling and wondering, in the armies of the Lord. 


HE sunshine of the spring afternoon was full upon the little 
{een not too hot and yet with a warmth that made the waiting 
children a bit restless, all looking to the box behind the green curtains, 
wondering how this one should fare as she entered, how that one com- 
ing out had faced the ordeal, the prayers, the way of confessing, the 
things to say and not to say well in mind — at least, so to be hoped 
after the months of drill —each one eager as his neighbour to. acquit 
himself well in the matter in hand, each one with a small dread of 
what lay beyond and a growing wish that he might soon find out and 
have done. 
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When came the turn of Maria Gloria the Sister nodded and put a 
hand on the little shoulder, and in she went past the green curtains and 
down before the grille where sat the priest, starting her harmless tale 
as long she had been taught: Ave Maria, most pure; bless me, Father, 
and so forth; this is my first confession; and then the little story, much 
the same as the rest of us in those days, between the gaps and the jogs 
and the flashes of what might be taken for sin, and quiet when there 
was no more, and the same sense of peace we all have known and felt — 
new and strange and soul-filling — when that which is loosed on earth 
is loosed also in Heaven. 

Maria Gloria stepped forth, looking to the Sister, half ready to 
smile the news that nothing had gone amiss, then before the altar a 
few moments in whispered penance, and, after a while of waiting till 
practice was had for the morrow, homeward at last to await in quiet the 
great day and the greatest of all events the day of days should bring. 


ARIA GLORIA walked perhaps the fourth or fifth in a line of 
M seventy small boys and girls filing along in rows of white and 
verbena, holding gilt-bedight candles, all very like so many angels in 
youthful array, while ahead went the cross-bearer, Juan, brother of 
Maria Gloria, himself a wonder of white and red and gold, and flanked 
by others of near rank and like attire, carrying high tapers in newly 
burnished holders, steadying their pace against the May winds that blew 
fresh and strong from the yet cool north. 


But Maria Gloria had no eyes for caped and cassocked splendor, 
though it might forever be glancing to the rear, measuring its gait 
with the two lines of children marching slowly along, worrying to see 
that the angels at given parts of the line — real at least to the extent 
of flowing gowns and mighty wings — should have all in their keeping 
in due and solemn order until the shelter of the sanctuary be reached 
and the office of cross-bearer discharged for the time being ; the thoughts 
of Maria Gloria were upon things of greater moment while on she went 
following the child ahead, saying the little prayers the nuns had taught 
them, her heart and soul glad at the near moment that should end the 
days and weeks of waiting. 

They were coming into the church, into their places, bench after 
bench, kneeling as the priest came to the altar to begin the Mass, seated 
at the sermon that told again the wonderful story of Christ’s love in 
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this greatest of Sacraments, praying now with meaning and love and 
then making ready as the priest turned with the Bread of Life, calling 
each for the first time from out the flock to draw near the Table of their 
Lord. 

Scarcely breathing, Maria Gloria walked in the white file going to 
the altar steps; as if on air she knelt at the platform, praying the while 
in a sort of half awareness the same prayers over and over until the 
paten was before her, and the priest holding the Host that should stay 
her soul unto life, while opening her heart she received her first Com- 
munion. 


ND then swiftly went the time and one by one the years slipped into 
A the past until the day of graduation dawned, it seemed, almost 
without warning, and the carefree days of school were gone forever, 
marking, indeed, for many the hour when childhood, too, must end and 
the business of life be begun; for few there were should go further 
afield seeking after higher learning, the things of the home to be now 
their daily task until life might reveal what it yet had in store. 

The day of graduation was here, the church well filled that morning 
with more than its usual Sunday crowd, watching as the class came 
gravely through the aisle, the boys in dark suits set off by class colors, 
each with his small sponsor bearing a diploma, the girls in simple white 
with young ladies of three or four to do like honours. 

The Mass over, and sermon, the diplomas were given with a last 
word and a wish for the days to come, the blessing of God called down 
upon these who were going forth into the world, a solemn Godspeed 
taken as the children went slowly from the church, each stepping across 
the threshold of childhood to look forward to what the coming years 
might bring. 


ND now into the life of Maria Gloria, as time still hastens on, 
must come a lad who had grown in the school years, and knew 

one well and one’s family, and sometimes came to the house, or latterly 
asked one to dances under the eye of mother or sister, or even father, 
and, as God had so ordered things since time began, how could there 
help but spring up a liking, for want of a better word, and one that 


_ waxed strong and took such a bent as likings are known to take, and 


bring about in due course that fathers and mothers should foregather in 
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the tried and true way of the race to shake the hand of friendship and 
pass the time of day and get down at last to the business in hand; and, 
of course, since everyone knew everyone else, and there was nothing 
to hide and little to learn, everyone came to an understanding without 
much needless parley, and everything was settled from then on, and 
after that it should be but a matter of time. ; 

Maria Gloria was now seventeen and shockingly young perhaps to 
the more prim minded, and yet tiuere are times when the Mexican girl 
by reason of her borrowed Latin blood and that which is of her own 
race will bloom and come into woman’s estate, and age, before the girl 
of northern peoples is well on the way of maidenhood. 

And so the days of making ready are sped along with hurry and 
bustle and whispering and running about, arranging and fixing and 
settling, and ay Diosito, the hats and veils and stuffs and dresses; and 
at last there comes the happy day of the wedding with the little church 
filled to the doors, and the palms waving within, and the wedding 
carpet down the aisle, the folk fanning away the heat and making shift 
to pray, all waiting the bride and her ladies and the friends of the 
bridegroom as on they come in a whirl of taxis and streamers, the 
father of the bride stepping forth and handing out the bride and the 
maid of honor; the groomsmen, formal and correct, and the brides- 
maids in swirls of pink and orchid and lavender and soft colours; and 
then the wedding march. 

Up the aisle comes Maria Gloria on the arm of her father, ahead 
the padrinos, eight strong, with the flower girls and pages and ring- 
bearer, all into the little sanctuary where stands and waits the young 
bridegroom, a trifle warm and not too much at ease, and his retainer, 
and, of course, the Padre amid the palms and lillies, ready for the 
solemn opening of the ceremony. 

Here on the top step knelt Maria Gloria where years before she had 
knelt on her First Communion Day, saying with the priest the wedding 
vows that bespoke her troth to one of her own folk, who in turn must 
plight his care and love, and bind her life to his with the token of last- 
ing faith, and give leave that about their necks should be thrown the 
white yoke, the meaning of which should join them today and until 
the end. 

And after that the day of joy and feasting, after coming forth man 
and wife, with friends and kinsmen and neighbors crowding about to 
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shower wishes and kindly greetings, and above all the blessing of father 
and mother which must always meet the newly wed on the portals of 
married life. 

In the home a throne is set up beneath a bower of white, and on this 
the bride and groom take their place, and the everlasting handshaking 
is gone through again, and all who were not at the church must come in 
to take part in the merriment, and linger to meet newcomers and bask 
awhile in the music of fiddle and guitar, and toast the happy pair, and 
after cake and chocolate and much glad talk and another round of hand- 
shakes bid farewell and make way for others who are come to do like- 
wise. 

But not so the young folk who have given over while the oldsters 
talked, and sat in little crowds or strolled about and now drift in from 
yard and lane for a while of fun and dance and joy and laughter to go 
on till the evening is well along, and the fiddler holding forth bravely 
withal whilst the compadre at the guitar sings and strums and flourishes 
with a will. 

And such is the wedding of Maria Gloria. 


ND thus to a life of wedded happiness until the scene changes in 
A its turn to the sombre halls of a city hospital, and Maria Gloria 
lies within the quietened room, the nuns and nurses and doctors about 
watching with hope the thin spark of life that flickers still amid the 
awful darkness while outside the husband walks the long corridors, time 
and time and time again, and the mother awaits at the closed door, 
that age old look of yearning upon her, and understanding and sorrow 
for the loved one toiling through the valley, the father silent and torn 
between fear and thankfulness for the quiet which now has come after 
the untold hours of travail. 

A priest hastens through the passage, bows to those without keeping 
watch, knocks and goes into the hushed room, laying book and stocks 
on the table at the bed and without further ado anointing the senses, 
which now, it seems, are close upon this world to shut within them- 
selves a soul eager for flight. 

And yet how well put is that teaching of the Church which gives to 
this last of the Sacraments the power to stay the angel of death as he 
hovers to claim his own, and how often is witnessed the truth of those 
words that here life and strength are given not only to the soul but even 
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at times to the body when God so wills, though the danger of death 
be close and pressing ! 

For up through the haze and the twilight, from the borderland of life 
and death, from the valley of the shadow again comes the soul that long 
hours has strained at the ties of body, and sighed for shores beyond, 
and weakly though surely the lids are fluttering and the lips moving and 
the head gently turning. 

And there on a pillow is someone else, very small and busy with 
squalling and clenching tiny fists and giving no least heed to the being 
beside her, though into the eyes of Maria Gloria, open now nearly to the 
full, there comes a light as she looks upon the newcomer, crowing and 
squirming and, to all outward seemings, pleased with the world about, 
which but lately has made itself known; and who, thinks Maria Gloria, 
shall this be but another Maria de la Gloria? 


The One Unchangeable 


“To come back to the ship, there is just one form of 
religion that seems to be able to carry on, week in and week 
out, aboard all the transatlantic liners, and that is the Roman 
Catholic religion. All other sects and churches lapse into 
silence and fade away into insignificance when one embarks 
upon the sea. On almost every ocean steamship there is a 
Roman Catholic Mass on Sunday morning, and often on every 
day of the week. On the English ships the clergy who are 
officially recognized as priests by the Church of England are 
not only not asked to celebrate Holy Communion, but they are 
ignored at the officially recognized service on Sunday. The 
captain, purser and chief steward are the only officials allowed 
to take part in this almost pontificial glorification of British . 
patriotism. Possibly it is not regarded as an act of Christian 
worship, but only as the chief rite of the religion of national- 
ism. 

“Just as in a small way the ocean liners have put modern 
religions to the test and demonstrated the abiding worth of 
Catholicism, so in a much larger way did the World War. 
Whenever people are turned loose from the restraining in- 
fluence of a fixed social order, all forms of Christianity seem 
to dissolve into nothingness except Roman Catholicism. When 
heaven and earth are shaken only the things that cannot be 
shaken remain. The Church that is founded upon the rock of 
Peter stands secure. The gates of hell cannot prevail against 
it.” — Selden P. Delany. 
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LOVE FINDS A WAY 
L. F. Hyland 


(This drama of life in the United States, started out to 
be a three act thriller, holding the audience in suspense down 
to the final curtain. But alas, as will be seen, it ended at the 
beginning of the first act.) 


Scene: A park bench, exactly like the one on which two 
out of three proposals of marriage are made in dramatic litera- 
ture. Girl is seated on bench, boy kneeling on one knee before 
her. (The action is tense; suspense, heavy.) 


Boy: Tell me, sweetheart, will you marry me? 

Girl: Yes. 

Boy: Yes? 

Girl: Yes. 

Boy: But—but— isn’t there something — something that 
can keep us apart, at least— say, for three acts? 

Girl: (Thinking) Let me see. 

Boy: (eagerly) Your father —isn’t he the jealous kind — 
doesn’t he want you all for himself, and threaten with dire 
persecution any man who asks for your hand? 

Girl: No. Father wants me to get married. 

Boy: But, if I were a Communist, or a vegetarian, or a 
revivalist, or a stool-pigeon, or —or—oh, anything, wouldn't 
he object to me, at least for a little while, until I could con- 
vert him in the third act? 

Girl: No. Father says he doesn’t care whom I marry — 
that’s all my affair. 

Boy: But your mother —won’t she object? 

Girl: Mother is dead. 

Boy: But dearest, can’t you think of something? Don’t you 
want me to go forth and make a name for myself — invent 
something, build something, smash something, or earn some- 
thing before we can get married? 

Girl: It’s all the same to me. You can if you want to, but 
I’m not particular. 

Boy: (in despair) Oh, come now. Surely there’s something 
about me. I’m not educated enough for you. Or my politics 
are the wrong kind, or I have a tendency to bet on the horses. 
There must be something. 

Girl: Say, did you ask me to marry you? 

Boy: Yes, but— 

Girl: Well, I will. 

Boy: You will? 

Girl: I will. 

Boy: Oh, dearest. (Rises and embraces her.) 


(The End) 
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OUR TROUBLED CATHOLICS 





Here is an analysis of the inferiority complex that makes many 


Catholics gradually become lax Catholics or bad Catholics. Worth your 
consideration! 





E. E. Witte 


IX ARE told in Seripture to watch and pray lest we be de- 
voured by the roaring lion. But is it not true that a lion can 


roar and stalk boldly upon its prey only when it is sure of it? In like 
manner we might say that Sin can stalk boldly upon its prey only 
when it is certain of that prey. But roaring lions can be heard afar off 
and thus be avoided. Likewise Sin dressed in gaudy scarlet will easily be 
recognized and avoided. But what is inescapable is the lion come 
without sound, crouching, creeping and finally leaping to seize its 
unknowing victim; what is inescapable is Sin draped in the deceptive 
form of a subtle slogan or innuendo. 

The World — that part of it for which our Lord does not pray — 
always appears to be offering a sugared whisper to all who lend an ear. 
And what is the burden of that whispering campaign? What would 
the World like to have Catholics believe? The belief that the World 
would like to inculcate into the heart of every Catholic is that to be 
persecuted in religion is the same as to be wrong in religion. 

Most Catholics are entirely immune to this erroneous belief; others 
fall a prey to it. To these latter there is always a danger that they 
will, in the short course of their lives, eventually fall a victim to the 
belief that to be persecuted in religion is the same as to be wrong in 
that religion. And the difficulty often lies in the very fact that their 
span of existence is short-lived, During that short span of life these 
troubled Catholics see the Church persecuted and harassed on all sides. 
To ali appearances the Church is continually losing ground and the 
world continually gaining ground. Our troubled Catholics see false 
doctrines apparently succeeding and the doctrines of the Church ap- 
parently failing. They hear of Mr. Otto, one time professor of Wis- 
consin University, whose custom it was to warn his students against 
belief in God, saying that they might as well rid themselves of such 
belief in September as they would not, under his tutorage, hold that 
belief in June. They hear of Mr. Watson, the Behaviorist, whose state- 
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ment, “Give me a hundred squirms and I will make a baby,” momen- 
tarily electrified the world. They hear of Mr. Dorsey of Chicago Uni- 
versity, who blithely told the gaping world that “To think is the same 
as scratching one’s head.” 

If these troubled Catholics would only look at history they would 
see that a thousand such false leaders and their doctrines have arisen 
against the Church; but after living for one, two or three hundred years 
these doctrines have fallen in the dust of their own decay. The whole 
difficulty with the living Catholic is that he is destined to see only the 
momentary and checkered triumph of his shouting enemies today; but 
is not destined to see the ultimate and crushing defeat of his enemies 
tomorrow. Time marches on and so does the Church. 


UR whole concern therefore, is with that timorous, hereditary 
Catholic who, not having given time and study to his religion, 
begins to grow weak. Let him but meet five men who say that his reli- 
gion is absurd and he will believe it. Let but a few men ridicule the 
monastic life, the fasts of the Church, the doctrine of indulgences and 
his mind is in an agony of doubt. After weeks of painful reticence our 
weak Catholic, overpowered by the sheer energy of his unbelieving 
friends, throws up his hands in despair. The odds are too great. These 
intellectuals are too insistent. Their arguments too cogent. They must 
be right; he must be wrong. And if wrong, why endure such persecu- 
tion? Why bear the hardships of mockery and ridicule? For, he argues, 
if I am so harassed and persecuted I must be wrong. 

Our weak, hereditary Catholic comes to this conclusion because 
he is not convinced of the truth of his religion. Now we know that to 
succeed in a cause one ought to be convinced of the righteousness of 
that cause. Indeed, it can easily be shown that even many a bad cause, 
not only in religion but in other fields, has unjustly prospered simply 
because the man behind the cause was convinced, though falsely, that 
he was right. History is full of such cases. Consider our own country’s 
spoliation of Mexico. In this instance President Polk was convinced 
that land grabbing was perfectly legitimate and that therefore Cali- 
fornia should be ours. A border dispute, which failed to stay at the 
border, gave Polk the excuse to take also California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah and parts of Colorado and Wyoming for the 
dime-store price of fifteen million dollars. 
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Conviction also served a bad cause very well in the case of Presi- 
dent McKinley. This President had to make the momentous decision 
as to whether we should keep the Philippine Islands or leave them to 
their rightful owners, Spain. But sheer conviction, which saw truth 
where it was not, caused these islands to be “ceded” to the United States 
for a sum of twenty million dollars —a sum that was more of a pallia- 
tive than a price. 

Communists today call their insidious business “Twentieth Century 
Americanism” and act as though they believe it. But, although em- 
bracing a false view of life, it must be admitted that Communists 
at least have espoused a view. We regret to say that some Catholics 
have not done even that much. Although the weak Catholic has the 
truth on his side, he realizes none of it and hence is unable to do any- 
thing ; whereas the Communist, who positively but falsely, is convinced 
of the ugliness of all religion is able to do much. 


How many of these poor, pitiful Catholics walk the earth today. 
Creatures who were willing enough at first to listen to the will and 
testament of Christ, hoping like the Jews of old that its pages held 
magic formulas for accumulating wealth; but who, upon hearing that 
the sole bequeathment to the human race was an invitation to take up 
the cross and follow Him, turned their back on their heritage and walked 
no more with Christ. 


HERE is one truth that every Catholic should be convinced of ; 
it is this, that to love his faith much means to sacrifice much 
for that faith; and sacrifice is nothing more than suffering and per- 
secution. Because the martyrs loved their faith beyond all else they 
were much persecuted. But for the most part — aside from relatively 
few countries —the days of bloody persecution are over. Today the 
world feels itself too hale and hearty a fellow to wish even to brand 
itself as intolerant much less as bloodthirsty. Men are no longer called 
upon to die for their faith. Today men are asked to live for their faith. 
And in some measure, this living for one’s faith might be looked upon 
as something harder than dying for one’s faith. For after all, we are 
more often inclined to perform a heroic act that is short than resolve to 
perform a heroic act that will drag out a lifetime. 
It seems easier, for instance, to accept with God’s grace the glamor- 
ous martyr role played by Joan of Arc than to submit to the quiet 
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martyrdom of constant honesty amid a neighborhood of thieving shop- 
keepers. . 

We know from our heroes of war that there is something thrilling 
to suffer even death for the thing we love. But to suffer and not to 
die is not quite so thrilling. 

If we have embraced Catholicity at all we have embraced some 
form of martyrdom and persecution. This martyrdom may never 
amount to death by the sword; but it will always amount to death by 
self-denial. Few of us will ever be called upon to offer our neck to the 
executioner’s axe; but we are all called upon to offer our pride to the 
axe which is humility. 

Far from believing that to be ridiculed and derided and persecuted 
in our religion is the same as to be wrong in that religion, we ought to 
believe that not to be persecuted is to be wrong. Look to the Scripture. 
What is the heritage left by the Author of all truth? “You are not of 
this world, but because I have taken you out of the world, the world will 
hate you.” And again, “If they have persecuted Me they will persecute 
you. Is the servant greater than the Master?” Derision then, and per- 
secution is our lot by divine decree. And because we are followers of 
Christ we fall naturally heir to the same contempt and persecution. 


UT the weak Catholic is not without retort. Here is one of his 

objections. “We can do so much more good in this world if we 
are not on the side of the persecuted. Why therefore should we damage 
the Catholic cause and our popularity when just a little compromising 
might lead so many others to adopt our faith?” 

This is a very human objection. Let us try to answer it with a 
very human argument. We find in the course of our own lives and 
history tells us too that it is only the strong man carrying the truth 
who will be called upon to risk his popularity for the sake of that 
truth. No cause was ever damaged when its leader clung to the torch of 
truth. 

Cardinal Newman risked his popularity on the proposition that the 
study of Theology should be introduced into all universities, since it is 
the duty of universities to teach all branches of knowledge To stand 
on such a platform in 1850 was to go against the whole belief of his 
country that such a branch was absolutely out of place in its universities. 
Yet his firm stand on the question against the peers of his time has 
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implanted his memory in our hearts forever. 

Abraham Lincoln risked his popularity on the proposition that the 
Union must be preserved and therefore the Negro was to go free. Yet 
half the nation was against him. 

Al Smith risked his popularity in 1928 when he refused to com- 
promise his religion for the sake of his politics. Yet his refusal to do 
so endeared him to us all. 

Our Lord Himself risked his popularity in that awful standard so 
contrary to human inclination when He said: “He who will follow Me 
let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow Me.” 

To be persecuted and railed against is not the same as to be wrong. 
It is something quite different. Persecution, on the contrary, is more 
often the sure sign that we are right. Wicked men do not persecute the 
wicked. Racketeers will never disturb the conscience of their brother 
racketeers. They will let them alone in their wickedness. For sinful 
men are, in the eyes of the sinful, harmless creatures. Sinful men, they 
know, will never bother the conscience of the sinful. They will not try 
to make them lead a good life; they will let them be as sinful as they 
please. 

But the presence of good men in the world is an ever pricking 
thorn in the side of evil men and come what may, it will always be 
the pursuing thought of these evil men to remove that thorn. The living 
example given by courageous Catholics taunts and tortures the twisted 
soul and warped conscience of the malicious. How will the malicious 
quiet their adversaries and put an end to the struggle? With weapons 
of truth? They have no truth. By argument? They have no arguments. 
Then let their revenge be more subtle. Let it be by ridicule. Let it dig 
up the bogey of past persecution. Let it intimidate the weak Catholic 
by present embarrassment. Let it insinuate the accusation that to be 
derided for one’s religion is tantamount to being in error about that 
religion. 


The Two Bags 


An old saying, that comes down from ancient days, has it, 
that “every man carries two wallets or bags with him, — the 
one hanging before, the other behind him. In that before he 
puts the faults of others; in that behind his own; by which 
means he never sees his own failings, whilst he has those of 
others always before his eyes.” 
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——— Three Minute Instruction ~-—~-+ 


WHY MUST WE HEAR MASS? 


Attendance at Mass on Sundays and Holy Days of Obliga- 
tion is a universal mark of Catholics — one that gives untold 
edification to non-Catholics. If asked why they thus attend 
Mass faithfully, most of them would answer: because the 
Church commands it so strictly. If asked why the Church com- 
mands it so strictly, many would not be so ready with a reply. 
Here is the reply: 


1. Because the Church is bound to specify the general command 
of God: “Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day” — and is bound 
to direct Catholics to keep holy the Sabbath by using the most perfect 
means of giving homage and adoration and atonement to God that 
He has given to man. If God has made it possible and easy for man 
to worship Him by offering Him His beloved Son, the Church could 
scarcely permit her children to offer lesser gifts on the day that 
belongs to God. 


2. Because without Holy Mass or the mystery it reenacts, no man 
would have anything worthwhile to offer to God. If Christ had not 
died for men, they would still be children of Satan, incapable of 
doing anything pleasing to God. Likewise if men refuse to offer God 
the Body and Blood of His Son in atonement for their sins by means 
of Holy Mass, it would be folly to think that they could please Him 
in any other way. 


3. Because, having offered to God the sacrifice of His Son on the 
Cross through Holy Mass, men can carry back to their daily lives 
the remembrance of his words: “If any man would come after me, 
let him take up his cross daily and follow me.” It is not simply 
enough that Christ died for us: we must die too—to our passions 
and inordinate desires and love of the sinful world. Lest we forget, | 
the Church commands that we witness the unbloody reenactment of 
Christ’s death often, and thus be reminded and inspired to the per- 
sonal sacrifices necessary for our salvation. 


It would be a glorious thing for the Church if every Catholic 
would answer the question, “Why do you attend Mass on. 
Sundays and Holy Days?’ —not simply by saying: Because 
the Church commands it, but by their own wording of the 
answers given above. Then many strangers to the faith would 
catch a glimpse of the happiness they are missing by not gather- 
ing with the faithful at the universal “Breaking of Bread.” 
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A CASE OF TEMPERAMENT (III) 





You have seen what a mix-up can result from indiscriminate tamper- 
ing with temperament. You haven’t seen anything till you see the end. 





D. F. Miller 


AYS passed, and with their passing, a process of estrangement 

was going on between Howard Herman and his wife that nothing 

could stay. There was irony in it all: each one was taking measures to 

put an end to the disagreements and battles that had been rending them 

apart, and the more they applied the remedies that had been given them, 
the farther apart they drifted. 

The strange thing about it all was the fact that there were no longer 
any open disagreements ; any sharp cutting words; any casting of blame. 
When he suggested that they go to a show or visit friends for a game 
of cards, she would smile sweetly, yet quietly remark that she needed 
the time for some work or study that she had planned. When she 
would suggest, as she did now and then, that they go up to the library 
to look up the latest books on some matter of domestic science, he 
would purse his lips, gulp once or twice, and then lazily announce 
that he would rather just sit around. Then he would look at her and 
she would look at him, and both would look away, and another mile of 
separation would have been traversed between them. Worst of all, both 
would be miserable, doing things for which they had no natural bent 
whatsoever. 

During all this time neither Viola nor Howard came even close to 
a realization of why their carefully planned schemes were so completely 
missing fire. Viola could hardly be blamed for not penetrating the 
strange conduct of Howard. She was not an analyst; she had never 
accustomed herself to looking behind the actions of people for motives 
and theories. She could get angry if someone crossed her desires, but 
when the moment passed she was not the type who would brood and 
burrow for motives; like as not she would soon find other things to 
amuse her, if not perfectly, at least satisfactorily. So now, when she 
had determined never to get angry again, when she had decided even 
to forestall Howard’s wishes by wishing the same kind of things her- 
self, and when she found him reacting with indolence, desire for amuse- 
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ment, lack of ambition, she did not know what to make of it — and let 
it go at that. She remembered that Jane Joyce kad hinted that it would 
take some time to achieve her purpose, and so vaguely put the strained 
situation down on the list of necessary evils for the sake of the ultimate 
good. Meanwhile, she was forcing herself to be “more firm, more 
strong, more energetic, more forceful.” 

Howard, true to his type, had been trying to fathom Viola’s strange 
conduct in response to his own. You cannot blame him for not suspect- 
ing the truth, for the truth was very strange, that at the very time 
he decided to become phlegmatic to please Viola, she should have decided 
to become choleric to please him. If he had really made a study of the 
temperaments when he went into the business instead of just taking 
Theodore Thorndyke’s word for everything and then trying to lift 
the phlegmatic temperament bodily out of a book and foist it on him- 
self, he might have had grounds for a correct suspicion. Failing that, 
he could only follow his simple lights in trying to explain to him- 
self Viola’s sudden zeal for study and work and her apparent lack of 
interest in amusements and pleasure. As has been remarked, he put it 
down to one thing: a decision that their marriage was on the rocks and 
that she had to prepare for single life after their separation. The thought 
brought agony; but it also kept plunging him deeper and deeper into 
the course he had adopted. It became, finally, a counsel of despair. 


O RELATE all the queer things that happened and all the dis- 

jointed conversations that passed between the two during this 
period would be highly amusing, but unimportant. For example, any- 
one can imagine Howard’s thoughts when he came home one evening 
and saw his furniture practically hidden from view under piles of books. 
Not ordinary books, but huge ponderous tomes bound in heavy boarding, 
covered with leather —all exactly the same in binding. There were 
books on the living room table, on all the chairs, on the floor, on the 
stairs, even on the kitchen table. He stood gazing about after he entered, 
with a hand to his forehead like one in a dream. 

“Its an encyclopedia,” said Viola, brightly. “I needed one. Just 
think, 43 volumes for a dollar down and a dollar a month. We'll have to 
fix up a place for them.” 

“We'll have to build a wing on the house, if you ask me,” said 
Howard. “A dollar a month, you say? How long, till 1990?” Then 
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without hesitation he began speaking about a new kind of film he, was 
going to try in his camera. 

Or an outsider would have enjoyed the scene in which Howard 
came one day and said: 

“TI had the afternoon off and went to a movie.” 

“What did you see?” asked Viola. 

“The three Merx brothers,” said Howard. 

“You mean Marx, don’t you!” asked Viola, sweetly. 

“What? Oh, yes, Marx. Three Marx brothers.” 

“And aren’t there four?” 

“Four?” said Howard. “Four Marx brothers? Yes, yes, I guess 
you're right. . . . , 

Thus it went on, till a climax was due, and a climax came. Provi- 
dentially, it was a double climax, such as was needed to straighten out 
affairs that had become so widely muddled by a double misunder- 
standing. 


”? 


* * * 


OWARD was walking home from the office, according to his 
H usual custom, but this time it was evident that something had 
gone wrong. His moods and manners had changed considerably during 
the past weeks, so much so that it would have been hard to put down 
any description of his manner and call it ordinary and usual. But today 
there was a difference. Strong characters are all alike in one thing: 
they show catastrophes strongly. There were all the signs now of a 
strong character bent beneath misfortune: the heavy tread, the tensed 
features, the obliviousness to the present that marked the man as one 
on whom a weight had descended. 

He approached his home, and was shaken momentarily out of his 
apparent gloom by the sight of an automobile standing before it. At 
first it was only vaguely familiar, then it suddenly bounced up in his 
memory as the doctor’s car— which he had seen before when Viola 
had had a brief attack of the flu some months before. Being but shortly 
married at the time, he had been worried enough to take particular 
note of everything pertaining to the doctor whom he had called three 
times, when once would have been sufficient. Here was the car again, 
and he stopped on the sidewalk looking at it till the thought came that 
the doctor might have been called for some other house in the near 
neighborhood. Then he went on and entered the house.: 
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The doctor had just come from upstairs, and was preparing to leave. 

“What’s wrong?” he said, almost holding his breath for an answer. 

“Don’t worry, old man,” said the doctor. “It’s not serious. Just 
a minor breakdown. Nerves are a bit frayed. Looks like a case of 
overwork to me. She said something about not wanting to see another 
book for the rest of her life. Also that she’s through with figures. I 
told her to stay in bed, gave her some sedative to take to quiet her 
nerves, and I’m sure she’ll be O.K. in a few days. Don’t let her exert 
herself in any way — no sewing or reading — except something very 
light if she wants it — or figuring. I’ll leave that to you.” 

“B-but,” stammered Howard, “when did this come on?” 

“One of her friends was here this afternoon. She called me up and 
said your wife was throwing books around and yelling some incoherent 
stuff about the newspapers being all bunk. She called me and thought I 
had better come over. Just overworked nerves, that’s all. Let me know 
how she gets on.” So he left. 

Howard climbed the stairs slowly. His mind was in a knot. He 
did not dare even to formulate a theory about this latest development. 
He went into the room where Viola lay. 

“My dear!” he said, and there was more love than astonishment 
in his exclamation. 

Viola did not look very ill. Her cheeks were rosy ; her blond hair was 
just sufficiently disarrayed to look charming, and her eyes were bright. 
She smiled at Howard, and then burst out: 

“I’m through. I won’t do it again. It was all that crazy business in 
the paper that got me started. But I’m through with it. I won’t try 
it any more. Please believe me, Howard, believe me.” 

A great fear came over Howard that this was no mere nervous 
breakdown; it was a mental breakdown. Certain it was he did not 
know what she was talking about. 


“But Viola, what’s wrong? What crazy business in the newspaper ?” 


“Oh all that stuff about fixing up marriages that are going wrong. 
That woman’s stuff about ‘secrets of joy.’ She tells you what to do to 
make your husband like you—and then it doesn’t work — you can’t 
do it. I’m through with being firm and strong and energetic and am- 
bitious. I don’t want to be firm. I never want to see a note-book or 
a- a- encyclopedia anymore.” 

“Viola,” said Howard, slowly. 
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She looked at him in silence. 

“Did you,” he said slowly, “write to that newspaper woman and 
ask her what to do?” 

Viola looked frightened. She did not yet know that she should be 
glad. “Yes,” she answered, fearfully. “I didn’t want to lose you. I 
thought maybe it would help us not to fight and disagree so much. I —I, 
Howard, please believe me. I’m through. I won’t do it any more.” 

But Howard had turned and walked to the window. He looked 
out a long time, as if mastering himself, or trying to fight off some 
unseen enemy. Then he came back to the bedside, twisted a chair 
around, so that he could sit facing Viola. 

“Vi,” he said, irrelevantly, “do you think you can stand a shock? 
You are pretty much upset, I know. You’ve had a hard time of it. 
But I must tell you something. Will you — sort of brace yourself, so 
that it won’t be too hard?” 

Viola’s face cleared of its agitation and instinctively she grew 
sympathetic. “What is it?” she almost whispered. 

“I lost my job today,” he said, flatly. 

She sat up in bed and seized his hand. “Oh, Howard,” she said, 
without a trace of hysteria but with deep sincere love. 

“Yes. But I have to tell you why I lost it. I wanted to make you 
happy. I didn’t want to be quarrelling all the time — to be saying hard 
things that I was always sorry for afterward. So I asked somebody — 
a Professor — what to do. He told me to change myself —to be dif- 
ferent. He told me I had to be phlegmatic.” He said the word with in- 
finite disgust. “So I read up on what it meant, and tried to be like 
that so we wouldn’t disagree any more. . . . They told me at work 
today that I was getting too lazy — they wanted determined, ambitious, 
forceful people in the firm. I’m out.” 

There was silence between them for a moment when he had finished. 
Howard sat with head bowed. Then Viola pushed the covers back and 
turned and sat on the edge of the bed. 


“Howard,” she said, holding his hand between her two, “I’m glad. 
I’m glad because now you won't have to be pheg — phegle — whatever 
it is — any more. Honest, Howard, I like you better the way you were. 


1 want you to tell me I’m wrong when I get to flighty. I like to have 
you get just a tiny bit mad once in a while —I do.” 


Howard looked up at her and smiled. “Wait until I get hold of that 
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Professor! But first maybe I ought to go gunning for your friend — 
what’s her name?” 

“Jane Joyce,” said Viola sourly. 

“Jane Joyce. She certainly had you all wrong. I don’t want my 
wife to be studying encyclopedias and economics and working all day 
and all night. I want you the way you were before — before we got 
into this mess. I want you as God made you — and I didn’t have sense 
enough to realize it till we both almost collapsed.” 

“TJ didn’t either,” answered Viola. “I mean what I wanted I didn’t 
know was you then and not now —I mean —” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. But it’ll be different now.” Then he 
grew grave again. “But my job is gone.” 

“That’s all right. You'll get it back again, or a better one, be- 
cause now you can study and work all you want, and I won't say a 
word. I'll just watch you.” 

“No. You’re going to have all the shows and parties you want. 
We'll work this thing out so that both of us get just as much of what 
we want as we can — like we should have done in the first place.” 

He bent over and kissed her to seal the bargain. Then he picked 
lrer up and put her back in bed, covered her up, and said: “You rest 
now, and I’ll get something for us both to eat.” 

“O.K.,” she said, “but I'll be on the job in the morning.” As he 
was going out the door, she called him. “When you bring me the 
sandwich or whatever it is, will you go into the bottom of my sewing 
basket, underneath all the scraps and things, and find the magazine 
that’s there? It has a continued story I want to read and its swell.” 

“You bet I will,” said Howard. 

He went downstairs, more light-hearted than when he went up, even 
though he had lost his job. Before he did anything else, he went to his 
library case, took down the book entitled: “Economic Trends in their 
Relation to Bank Credit,” dusted it off, and placed it on the table 
where he was going to make some sandwiches, open at the first page. 
Then he hustled about, getting things for Viola. . . . 

THE END 


me mh ah 
That is a sad house in which the hen crows. — Italian proverb. 


mm ae ab 


A black hen lays white eggs — don’t judge by appearances. — Irish 
proverb. 
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TO DIE IS TO LIVE 





In which you are offered a glimpse of certain truths that are bound 
to temper your own fear of death and allay the sharpest pangs of grief over 
the death of those you love. 





E. F. Miller 


HEN people think of death, they are generally filled with a 
\ \ kind of nameless dread and awe. So it has been ever since the 
curse of death first thundered from the lips of God in paradise. The 
Egyptians were so afraid of it that they thought they could cheat the 
universal law by mummifying corpses so that they could continue to 
exist even after the sphinxes and pyramids had crumbled into dust. 
Other ancient nations had just as great a horror of the dissolution of 
the grave. And so have men today. Some, it is true, spend their whole 
lives in the atmosphere of death — doctors, nurses, priests — and seem 
not to be disturbed in consequence. They can remain for hours in the 
operating room, the sick room, even the death room, and emerge 
laughing and joking as though nothing untoward had happened. That 
is because they are always witnessing the death of someone else. When 
they themselves are the ones singled out, it is another story. They quake 
and tremble and cry for help as do other men. 

It is quite understandable why this should be. Death is the penalty 
that must be paid for sin, and no penalty is easy to accept. And yet, 
consider from a reasoned and Christian standpoint, death is not half 
so fearsome an ogre as it is made out to be. Most often it wrecks more 
havoc on those who are left behind than it does on him who is called 
away. The bereaved relatives and friends look upon the waxen features 
of their beloved departed and feel that in some inexplicable way he is 
fully cognizant of his ghastly plight, that he knows he is to be returned 
in a few short hours to the earth whence he sprang, and that he realizes 
his own helplessness to stay off so sad a fate. Thus they lavish their 
pity and their tears upon him, and try to aid him or at least protect him 
by giving him a marble vault or an indestructible tomb. 


LT’ IS all due to a wrong point of view. The truth of the matter is: 
the beloved departed is a long way off from all these scenes of 
sorrow and sadness. His body is no longer a part of him, but only 
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the cloak he wore while he walked through life and which he has now 
cast aside for something richer and far more beautiful. He is perfectly 
satisfied in his new garment and cares no more what is done with the 
old than cares the rich man what is done with last week’s suit of clothes 
which he gave away to the rag man. From the silvery cloud amongst 
the stars where he is sitting, basking in the sunshine of eternal happi- 
ness, he must indeed smile at the noise being made over the battered 
relics of his earthly sojourn. If only they knew how glad he was to 
get rid of it! Why, it was that body which held him to the ground 
when he wished to soar into the heavens; it was that body which kept 
urging and dragging him to the swamps and mud puddles of sin; it 
was that body which caused him so many pains and aches and worries. 
Fortunately he was able to escape most of the snares it laid for him 
until he could exchange it for something better. Therefore, everybody 
should be glad instead of sad as they put that body away until it come 
forth again in the glory of its second birth. 

Death, therefore, should be looked upon as a source of joy. It is sad 
to know that some men can never enjoy this consolation. Death to them 
is ‘the end of all things, complete annihilation. Their reason is this: 
the body of man is merely a compact mass of chemical elements like 
a cough drop or an aspirin tablet. They evolve long, intricate theories 
proving that it can be no more than a cough drop or an aspirin tablet; 
that it cannot have within it a divine spark capable of forging systems 
of thought and objects of beauty that after a fashion rival the thought 
and the beauty of the Divinity itself —a divine spark that lights up a 
path leading to a destiny which is without height or width or depth 
because it is without end. In fact they make the body of man even less 
than the cough drop and the aspirin tablet, for these at least have the 
definite purpose of curing a cough and stopping a headache. The other 
has no such definite purpose — except one day to mingle with the dust 
and be forgotten. That is why death, to them, is so awful a catastrophe, 
to be avoided as long as possible, and to be mourned over in despair 
when inevitable. We mourn with them in their fear and grief, but over 
the loss of something far more important than the crumbling body. 


UT, think what death means to a true rationalist and a Chris- 
tian! He has lived a full life — seventy or eighty years. In the 
course of that time, he has seen the parents of his life, the playmates 
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of his youth, the friends of his manhood, drop down one after the 
other, and disappear behind the veil whence there is no returning. An 
almost unending line, a veritable army of acquaintances, at one time 
bound to him by the strands of closest love, have gone their way and, 
temporarily at least, have been forgotten. They lie here and there 
throughout the world, his parents beneath the green sod of the father- 
land, perhaps; his wife, it may be, in a strange city amongst strange 
graves; his children — those who died in infancy, not too far away, 
but so long departed, their names hardly to be recalled. He made new 
friends as the old ones took their leave. But they were not the same. 
They had not shared with him the romance of childhood, or seen with 
him and at his side the dreams of youth. They had not burned with 
him in the heats of the day, or suffered with him in its cold. They were 
new friends and true; but they could not take the place of the old. 
What a grand thing it must be for him, then, when he dies, when 
he comes home, and finds all these old friends once more gathered 
around him as of yore. His mother and father will be first at the gate 
to welcome him in— his loving mother, the self-same as she was so 
long ago when the light of love was in her eyes as she looked upon 
her darling boy; and his father, the strength of young manhood again 
upon him, and perhaps the twists and turns of speech that were 
peculiarly his own, once more on his lips. Old scenes long forgotten 
will be recalled ; old stories will be retold ; old affections will be renewed. 
And then as Johnnie and Jerry and Mary and Kathy, those brothers 
and sisters who stole the march on him by fifty, sixty, even seventy 
years, and the host of others surge about him — how it will seem like 
coming back home again after being exiled in a strange and far off 
country. No more partings, no more tears, no more troubles — just 
unending peace and happiness and contentment with the family. Lucky 
for him that death was universal, that no one escaped its summons. 


Va it will indeed be wonderful, for in the land beyond the grave, 
reality will really come into its own. The realization of love and 
friendship and even of existence will be infinitely sharper than it was 
on earth. And the power of comprehending happenings, persons, things 
will be developed as never was it developed before. Some people labor 
under the false impression that eternity means a kind of shadowy exist- 
ence like that of a ghost or a fairy that dwells only in dreamland. They 
cannot visualize friendship, love, communication, understanding as 
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having any place in the court of heaven. To them eternity is a state half 
way between wakefulness and sleep. How wrong they are! If happi- 
ness is to be increased a thousand fold, the means of happiness must 
be increased a thousand fold too. And who can be happy who is only 
half awake, or who cannot feel the surge of love in his heart, or realize 
the proximity of friends? From the moment of death onwards into 
the vast and unending stretches of eternity, we shall never lose sight 
of those we love or grow tired of their company. And all the greats of 
the past ages — the martyrs, the heroes, the kings, the working people 
— all who gained entry into the land of joy will treat us as their friends 
and contribute towards our happiness. Above all, will the Master, not 
as an unreachable, ununderstandable, untouchable Being, but with all the 
charm and warmth (to use words we understand) of a powerful God, 
be near us to talk to us and make us feel the truth of the statement we 
heard so often on the earth —that He is really and truly our brother. 
Heaven will not be like an eternal church service. So wonderful will 
it be that the human mind simply cannot grasp or comprehend its 
beauty and its joy. ; 

Can death be so fearful, then, when its main purpose is to usher us 
into a land like that? To die is not so bad as to go to sleep, for when 
we go to sleep, we lose consciousness ; but when we die, we immediately 
gain consciousness such as we never knew on earth. To die is to live — 
to live forever. 


Achievement 


The papers recently reported the fact that there is a Cath- 
olic Negro couple in Louisiana that has passed the century mark. 
The husband is 108 and the wife 111 years old. They were mar- 
ried 72 years ago and have lived in the same house since that 
time. ; 

This Catholic couple have reared nine children of their own, 
three children of the wife’s by a former marriage, and thirteen 
orphans. Both started out life as slaves and the husband fought 
4. in the Civil War. . 

How void of achievement appear the lives of many of our 
highly cultured citizens, who started out life with every con- 
venience and opportunity, when viewed in comparison with the 
achievement of these two who began life as slaves! How many 
would be shocked out of their wits at the very idea of having 
12 children to rear! Yet this Catholic Negro couple thought it 
a small thing to do for God, so they reared thirteen orphans as 
well! 
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SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUTH 
FERNANDA: A UNIVERSITY STUDENT OF OUR DAY (Cont.) 
A. T. Zeller 


«6 OFFER myself to God in humble oblation. . . . I offer my life, 
my death and my future life, so as to become a strong woman, a 
Christian woman, an apostle.” 

This is the aim that Fernanda Lorenzorio had set herself — at the 
very time when her dream, by reason of tuberculosis, was smitten before 
her eyes. What sort of an apostolate could she possibly exercise? 

A soul prepared as was hers, as we saw in the last issue of THE 
Licuor1aNn, would have been ready for a contemplative life of the 
highest spirituality, one would have said. True. But each temperament 
and character receives the gifts of God according to its own nature and 
inclinations. Fernanda was by temperament active. Her gifts there- 
fore must naturally realize all the active forces in holiness. 

This is why despite the fact that she seemed to reach mystic heights, 
and was favored by God with mystic graces, she, as by an inevitable 
urge, strove to do good to others in every way within her somewhat 
limited field of ability. Nothing however, in her case was accomplished 
without struggle. 

THE APOSTOLATE OF SUFFERING 

It was not only physical suffering that she had to endure, but 
moral suffering, too. “Man’s life on earth is a warfare,” says Holy 
Writ; it was such even for this girl who had but a few years to live 
after her conversion, and those years mostly passed as an invalid. A 
friend of hers, who knew Fernanda well, thus describes the sources of 
that struggle for her: 

“On account of her nature and her character, her vital force would 
have all been in revolt had not the Lord enlightened her. On account 
too of the physical qualities with which she was adorned, of the abun- 
dant financial means at her disposal and the freedom in which she 
found herself, all these things tended to imperil her soul.” 

Reading her own account of herself, as contained in her journal 
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and in her letters to her spiritual director, we are almost surprised at 
the trials she had to undergo. At times her mind was so over-clouded 
that not a single good thought seemed to come, — again her will seemed 
languid and destitute of every desire after virtue, — and at times her 
whole sensible being seemed to cry out for its satisfactions, against the 
path of renunciation and mortification she had freely chosen for God’s 
sake. 

Thus she writes of the age-old struggle that St. Paul spoke of in 
himself when he said “the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh.” 

“Many times have I meditated on this dualism which exists in all of 
us poor human beings and tried to analyze these mysterious powers. 
Fashioned of flesh and spirit, we have two lives, one spiritual, the other 
corporal. Terrible is the strife between these two; each seeks to over- 
come the other.” 

“Who gains the victory? Often the material side which works within 
us like a slow poison. The victory of the spirit is not only hard but also 
takes longer. There are strong and generous heroes who, guided by the 
Christian ideal, combat strenuously. They are the great figures. These, 
sustained by a special grace, attain the triumph of the spirit over the 
flesh. But the true victory is the final one, the result of many triumphs, 
the end of many humiliating failures and of all temptations . . . shall 
I be one of these great souls?” 

The extent of her struggle can be best seen, it seems to me from this 
brief comment of hers: 

“Jesus has told us in the Gospel to cut off the right hand if it scandal- 
ize, rather than enter the lake of fire with two hands. Thus it would be 
better for me not to have a heart, than to enter there where the worm 
dies not, and the fire is never put out.” 

Even her spiritual life brought with it moments of such dryness that 
her soul was forced to cry out: 


“I pray,” she says, “but my prayer is wordless and made through 
tears. How sorrowful these moments are! Everything contributes to 
increase my pain, — even the consolations of the Divine Sacrament bring 
no relief, and there is only silence in my soul. All the same, I want to 
love Jesus very much, to offer Him a heart intensely religious and so 
strong as to find joy in suffering for Him. But now particularly, I 
seem incapable of this, the heart is too crushed and tried by such a load 
of sorrow.” [ 610 ] 
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Physical pain and suffering added to her distress. They were seldom 
absent, except for short intervals when she seemed almost cured. Then 
again they reached crises that brought her to death’s door. Besides 
the surroundings of the sanitarium she had to enter were far from ex- 
hilarating. Really touching is this description she gives: 

“Here I have begun a new phase of my existence; one dreaded for 
some time past, one which could be foreseen. One deluded oneself, or 
wished to delude oneself, so as not to be annihilated by grief in con- 
fronting the cruel reality. There is one power alone, one given by God, 
which can sustain me. Had I really foreseen the severe trial which 
awaited me, I should have tried to nourish in my soul a more sound 
virtue, striven to make greater progress in perfection, and assuredly 
done much for my purification.” And she goes on to describe the slow, 
daily developments of this new life, the sadness, the coughing, the 
fever, the sorrowful lamentations in this house of sorrow. 

In the midst of all, she could say: “The aridity has passed and I feel 
changed; I believe I have received the most precious grace of all, — 
that of knowing how to submit to God’s Will, and I do not desire any- 
thing save this: to love sorrow and sacrifice, penance and prayer. 
Through this I hope to draw very close to Jesus and Mary, that there 
I may enjoy eternally that which I have experienced these joyful days.” 

Even more than that. She could write: “I should be glad to die 
thus, with the sole thought of resting in the arms of Jesus, with the 
crucifix pressed to my heart, after having embraced the moral crucifixion 
of the spirit and having trod the Calvary way of my short life with 
Jesus: to die after having suffered and given all to Jesus, purified and 
elevated by suffering, consummated in His love.” 

And she touches the very heights of holiness in these lines: “I have 
asked that I may fulfill the Divine Will, but I have also asked to suffer 
always more and more, because this is the only means of becoming per- 
fected in the love of Jesus, and to appreciate the kiss the Crucified be- 
stows upon souls as the mark of His special love.” So that she could 
add, as the pains of intestinal tuberculosis racked her: “I feel happy to 
suffer! I feel myself fastened tightly to the cross. . . . I want to be 
purified through giving myself.” 


APOSTLE OF GOOD DEEDS 
Once Fernanda put this question to herself : “What is it to love with 
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one’s whole heart, one’s whole strength, and one’s whole soul?” And she 
answers: “To love God and after God all in Him.” 

This became a very fruitful theme during her four years of waiting 
for death. “How ought I to behave toward my neighbor? I must search 
for it in charity and meditate much on this word which comprehends so 
many Christian virtues. I must often remind myself of the resolutions 
I have made, watch my words moment by moment, and all my acts with, 
regard to creatures for the love of God.” 

Very significant are the words she uses on another occasion: “We 
must try to keep intact our love of our neighbors, not only by loving and 
doing good to them, but doubling our love and benefits when they wound 
us by their indifference and calumny.” For strange as it may seem, this 
girl who used her little strength and all her means and the riches of her 
fine personality to be good to others, was the victim of much ingratitude 
and even calumny. 

Even in childhood, despite her mother’s dislike, she had a great love 
for the poor and suffering. Now in her sickness she writes: “I love 
Jesus and loving Him, I love all; the poor shall be my family ; all those 
who suffer and weep shall be my friends. The poor have such an at- 
traction for me; I love them so much . . . and suffer because I cannot 
do more for them. I offer my limitless desires to Jesus, who knows my 
heart and knows the fire which burns there.” 

The sight of all the poverty she encountered on her charitable mis- 
sions, which her alms could not nearly banish, filled her with great 
sorrow : 

“If I was very rich, I should found a small house, a sort of refuge, 
a family, where the poor abandoned children would find a home. With 
the help of good souls I should have taught a trade suitable to their 
capacity and educate them with the sweetness of a mamma. How much 
love I would give these poor little ones! How I would protect, guide and 
devote myself wholly to them. When they were grown up I would be 
not only mamma but sister to them.” 

But her love for the poor did not stop with words and dreams. Once 
she came of age and had command of her heritage, she gave generously. 
She gave part of her patrimony to them and even sold the jewelry she 
inherited from her mother to help them. 

“Goods works,” she writes, “how much I love them! How I would 
use all my will and energy in actions. How happy I am to sacrifice some- 
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thing of my personal vanity and give more than my superfluity to the 
needy !” 

She became an aide to the Work of the Helpers of the Holy Souls 
and the St. Vincent de Paul Society. A member of the latter Society 
who knew her kindness writes of her : 

“How many clothes she made for the St. Vincent de Paul! She 
visited the poor, going out at night in the rain to do so. She never said 
anything about her efforts. And if I spoke of them, she would turn the 
conversation. When she was told to be careful—on account of the 
state of her health — not to expose herself to the cold and rain, or by 
climbing up so many stairs, — and to be less extravagant in her alms- 
giving, — in order to stop the talk she would say: ‘Oh, there are plenty 
of others worse than I!” 

Even when away from Turin, she did not forget her charities, but 
either sent help or had others take care of them for her. “During my 
work (for the poor) how many thoughts, how many prayers for these 
unfortunate ones, known and unknown, to whom I dedicate my time 
and often also my money and fatigue! Often my offerings are the re- 
sult of vanities renounced and very real sacrifices. Then I experience 
all the more satisfaction, because it has cost me more to give.” 

And when she saw herself rendered helpless by her own disease, 
still she could say: 

“It is blessed to suffer and to suffer in the obscurity of a hidden 
life, with the renunciation of self; consecrating oneself to the comfort 
of our brethren, and living full of sympathy for the miserable and 
afflicted, making their sorrows our own.” 

THE APOSTOLATE OF THE SPIRIT 

With so ardent a spirit of love of God behind her charity, it could 
not be satisfied with affording bodily comfort, — it had to penetrate to 
the souls of the unfortunate. The love of God burned wtihin her heart; 
that she longed to convey also to all with whom she came in contact. 

“How I wish,” she says, “I could open my heart and let out all the 
blessedness of the love of God which I experience, so that the sweet- 
ness I enjoy so often in the silence of my own room might be poured out 
on others.” 

She had the disinterestedness of a true apostle, too. “I have learnt 
io live here for myself and of myself, and to make the joys and sor- 
rows of others my own, and to find my recompense in sacrifice,” she 
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says. Yet even this recompense she was willing to forego, that so her 
work might bear even greater fruit for souls. Thus she says: 

“I only ask the grace to love and to be His humble little apostle. I 
want to work, love and pray in silence without knowing the results of 
my efforts. I want to live with God, to concentrate myself in Him, to 
form in my soul a little sanctuary of love and diffuse this light which 
comes from divine grace. I too would labor for Jesus.” 

The field in which she could work was necessarily quite restricted. 
In Turin, — it was only the poor whom she visited or the friends she 
met at some party; in the hospital and sanitarium, it was the sick and 
suffering around her, and the visitors she met. But, we might say, this 
little field she cultivated intensely. The following account, mostly from 
her own notes, will give us an idea of her apostolic work. 

“TI have been allowed to come in contact with souls,” she writes, 
“who are in need of being loved and understood rather than driven 
away; souls in whom sufferings, perhaps too acute, have killed and 
completely destroyed faith. By approaching them kindly one leads 
them back almost unknowingly to God. These souls have need of in- 
dulgence and I, despite all, would surround them with love as God 
Himself teaches us to do. Were we to reason otherwise, how could we 
put in practice Christian Charity ?” 

She formed the habit of singling out certain souls for special effort. 
Thus she writes again: 

“I have selected one of these souls, the most hostile! and adopted 
her spiritually, offering part of my actions, sufferings and mortifications 
for her. . . . I suffer much for this young girl and so want to give 
this soul to Jesus. And she is very far off.” 

Of her efforts for another one, she writes: “I want to support with 
loving care and find for her affection, tenderness and consolation, so 
that she may amend her life not only in the highest and holiest sense 
of the word, but also on the human side. Her moral depression some- 
times discourages me in my task, begun with the help of Jesus. And 
He will inspire me how to act. I do not want to do anything save for 
Him, even in the world . . . pray Jesus to inspire me. Today I have 
spoken of suffering of Faith, of the necessity of fighting for the con- 
quest of life, of the future life.” 

Again she tells her director: “I have had to do with a poor young 
girl, abandoned with a baby only fifteen days old, which has kept me 
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very much occupied these days. Thank God, all has been happily 
arranged.” 

And when the grim disease which tortured her and was consuming 
her life day by day, tied her to her bed, still her zeal found means to 
satisfy itself. For the sick who could move about came to her bedside 
and she continued her work by word and example. Thus she continued 
up to the very end. 

IT IS CONSUMMATED 

Fernanda once said that tuberculosis was a happy sickness because 
it gave one due warning and time to prepare for death. She thought 
much upon it during these four years until it became quite familiar to 
her — not in a morbid way, — but in the joyous way of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Like him, she too said: “Death is my sister.” 

On June 29, 1930, she had a visit from her spiritual director. She 
said to him with evident sincerity and joy: 

“Father, I have very good news to tell you.” 

“What is it, child?” he asked. 

“Father, in a few days I must set out for Heaven.” 

“Now, then,” replied the priest, “don’t be dreaming, — don’t be in 
a hurry.” 

“No, no, Father,” she rejoined seriously, “I am not dreaming, nor 
in a hurry. I am speaking the truth. She came here upon my bed and 
I saw her. She was so beautiful, wonderfully beautiful, and she had a 
great bouquet of roses!” 

“Nonsense,” said the priest; “don’t pay any attention to dreams.” 

“No, no, Father,” repeated Fernanda, “I was not dreaming. . . . 
She said she was coming to take me to Heaven. And I said at once: 
When? Then without pane she made a sign with her hand which 
indicated twenty-seven.” 

She evidently referred to the Little Flower, St. Therese, to whom 
she had a great devotion. Exactly twenty-seven days after, Fernanda 
died. Shortly before her death she said to one of the attending Sisters 
who wept to see her suffer so much: “If you see me die in the most 
atrocious suffering and thus somewhat agitated physically, do not be 
troubled, for I am perfectly at peace.” 

She had been “a Little Apostle” and her work was done. 

ma ak ok 
Truth finds its triumph in charity. — St. Augustine. 
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YES AND NO 
F. A. Ryan 


Note: We apologize to our readers for bringing 
up an old subject again. But it is funny. Analyzers 
of humor say there are only six original jokes in the 
world. Now there is a seventh—it is the joke of a 
modern know-it-all writing about religion. 

Most criticizers of religion fall into contradictions sooner 
or later. But usually the contradiction comes only after the 
mind has been diverted from the original statement by spend- 
ing itself on something else. Thus you will find articles in 
magazines in which a statement will be made, say, on page 1, 
and then contradicted on page 3. Heaven knows there isn’t 
very much logic abroad these days, and so we shouldn’t be too 
hard on those who refrain from contradicting themselves in 
the same sentence or the same breath. Give them credit for 
getting a few diverting thoughts in before they slip. 

Now and then, however, you find these. religion-baiters 
serving up their contradictions right in one-two order. For 
instance, in one of those typical “there’s-something-wrong-with- 
religion-and-I’ll-tell-you-what-it-needs” articles a writer in the 
Commentator says: 

“The world is hungry for an acceptable and a workable 
religion free from cant, dogmatism, and traditional formalism. 
Christianity, more definitely interpreting the Christ and more 
intelligently and forcefully presented, could supply the need.” 

There you are. Two sentences in which one says the opposite 
of the other. For the sake of clarity, we translate the two 
statements into simpler language: 


1. The world needs a religion without dogmas, or cere- 
monies, or rites and services — because such a religion will 
be acceptable and workable. 


2. The kind of religion that will be acceptable and work- 
able will have very definite dogmas (“more definitely inter- 
preting the Christ”) and will be more intelligently and 
forcibly presented, as can only be done by rites, ceremonies, 
the use of beauty and art and music and all the other graces 
that appeal to mankind — such as have been used from time 
immemorial in the Catholic religion. 


Does it make sense to put two statements like the above 
side by side? No, dear reader, you know it doesn’t. Remember 
that when the next great prophet comes along to tell you 
what’s wrong with religion. He’ll have the same vapid contra- 
dictions, we'll bet a hat. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE SIT-DOWN STRIKE? 


R. J. Miller 


UST by way of starting out in a manner calculated to arouse at 

once what Shakespeare calls “excursions and alarums,” the writer 
states that in his opinion the sit-down strike is not intrinsically wrong. 

And, by way of an attempt to check the excursions and hush the 
alarums, at least to some extent, he hastens to add that he recognizes 
and deplores the evils attendant upon all strikes, sit-down and other- 
wise ; and that he speaks only his private opinion, which he is ready to 
yield to better judgment, good reasons, or any lawful authority. 

He has heard it said by Catholics that even granting that the sit- 
down strike is not wrong in itself, discussion of the subject should be 
avoided when workingmen are around; for fear of arousing them, no 
doubt, to immediate adoption and application of the doctrine. To this 
opinion, he admits, he formerly subscribed himself. 

But yielding to the “better judgment” already cited, he now affirms 
his opinion that discussion of the sit-down strike should not be post- 
poned for the academic conventions of theologians in the next century. 
It may happen before the next century ; and Catholic workingmen have 
a right and a duty to know beforehand, not afterwards, whether or not 
the sit-down strike is a thing that is necessarily and under all condi- 
tions, — that is, intrinsically, — wrong. 

The present writer does not think it is intrinsically wrong, and the 
reasons which prompt him to take this view are as follows: _ 

If the sit-down strike is wrong in itself, this is because it violates 
the Seventh Commandment: “Thou shalt not steal.” But an examina- 
tion of the ways in which the Seventh Commandment may be violated 
does not necessarily include the sit-down strike; hence the sit-down 
strike is not necessarily against the Seventh Commandment; that is, it 
is not 1acrinsically wrong. 

Such is the argument in general. Now for an examination of the 
Seventh Commandment in particular. 
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T CAN be broken in three main ways. First, by stealing; which is: 
“taking another man’s property with a mind to make it my own.” 
Note that phrase — “with a mind to make it my own.” If I see an 
empty car standing at the curb, and, acting on impulse or design, jump | 
in and drive it away, I may — or may not — be stealing. 

I am not stealing if I drive it away because I know a wall is going 
to cave in upon it unless someone gets it out of the way. I am not 
stealing if I only want to get it out of the way of my own car. I am 
not stealing if I want to prevent the owner from kidnapping the neigh- 
bor’s children. In these cases I am taking it indeed, — but without a 
“mind to make it my own.” 

But I am stealing if I drive it away for a little joy ride of my own. 
I may keep it only an hour, or ten minutes, or only drive around the 
block: but for that ten minute ride I really make the car my own, and 
steal ten minutes worth of use out of it. 

The second way in which the Seventh Commandment may be broken 
is by unjustly damaging another’s property. This needs no explanation. 

The third way is by unjustly preventing another from using his 
property; e.g., by unjustly keeping a man out of his car, or out of his 
store; or by unjustly keeping customers away from a competitor’s store, 
and thus preventing him from using his store for his own profit. 

These are the three general ways in which the Seventh Command- 
ment can be broken. There are a great many particular ways, but they 
all can be reduced to one of these three. 

Now, take a look at the sit-down strike in relation to each of these 
three ways. 4 

To take the easiest one first, a sit-down strike is surely not “unjust 
damaging” of the factory property. Just the opposite: factory machinery 
is safer in a sit-down strike than in an outside strike; the sit-downers 
usually make it a point to take care of their machines. 

So it is not unjust damaging. 


S IT stealing? 

If stealing means taking another’s property with a mind to make 
it your own (as it does),— then the sit-down strike is not stealing; 
because the sit-downers go into the factory, or stay in it, not with a 
mind to make it their own, but with a mind to keep the owner from 
using it for his own profit. 
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The difference between these two “minds” seems clear to this 
writer; he admits that it may not appear so to all. But, as he sees it, 
the “mind” of the sit-downers going into a plant is altogether different 
from the “mind” of an owner going into his new house. The new 
owner goes into his house proudly aware of his rights and obligations 
as proprietor of the house; the sit-downer goes into the factory intend- 
ing to stop production until the employer meets his demands. 

There it is: “to stop production.” If the sit-down strike is against 
the Seventh Commandment, it is on the head of stopping production,— 
of preventing the owner from using his factory for his own profit. 

Is it always wrong to prevent a man from using his property for 
his own profit? 

Not always. 

If a friend of mine has partaken too freely of good cheer and now 
wishes to get into his car and drive it through busy traffic, it is not 
wrong for me to sit down in the driver’s seat of his car until he meets 
my demand that he go home with someone else at the wheel. 

If a factory owner is fair and just and reasonable to his employees 
in matters of wages, hours, and conditions of labor, it is against the 
Seventh Commandment for the employees to go on strike, — sit-down 
or otherwise. 

But supposing that an employer himself is violating the Seventh 
Commandment; paying low wages, demanding long hours, imposing 
inhuman working conditions; using the factory as means of enriching 
himself regardless of what happens to the workers ;— supposing all 
this, is it necessarily wrong for someone to prevent him from using the 
factory thus in violation of reason, justice, and the Seventh Command- 
ment? 

It does not seem so: to prevent him from using his factory in such 
a case is like preventing a man from using his club to bludgeon another 


into an unjust contract; or like sitting down in a man’s car to.prevent 
him from running amuck with it. 


UT who has the right to prevent people from using their property 
unjustly? Who is to hold back the arm of the unscrupulous em- 
ployer, bent on exploiting the poor in his factory? 
Leo XIII gives the answer to this question in his Encyclical “Rerum 
Novarum.” Speaking of strikes he states that their usual causes are 
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threefold: “the hours of labor are too long, or the work too hard, or 
because the workers consider their wages insufficient.” And then, a 
little later, he says: “The laws . . . should lend their authority and 
influence to the removal in good time of the causes which lead to con- 
flicts between masters and those whom they employ.” 

Thus, according to Leo XIII, it is the right and duty of the State, 
by wages and hours laws, by laws for safety and health, etc., to prevent 
employers from exploiting “those whom they employ,” with unjust 
wages, hours, or working conditions. 

But suppose the State has failed to supply such preventive legisla- 
tion. Does Leo XIII then allow the workers to take the task of pre- 
venting their own exploitation into their own hands? 

Neither Leo XIII nor any other Pope has ever condemned a just 
strike. They deplore the evils that accompany strikes, and command 
that no unjust damage to property, no violence, no riot and disorder 
be used by the workers “in representing their own cause.” But nothing 
can be found in papal writings which expressly or tacitly denies 
workers the right to strike. 

And this means, in plain language, that if other measures fail, it is 
not wrong, not against the Seventh Commandment, for workers to take 
in their own hands the task of preventing employers from using their 
factories as clubs to bludgeon them into unjust contracts relating to 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 

Whether the workers go at this task by means of an outside strike 
or by a sit-down strike does not seem to this writer to make any essen- 
tial difference. In either case their object is not to steal the factory, 
but to prevent the owner from using it unjustly in their regard. 


TRIKES are deplorable things ; they lead to all kinds of evils. They 
S should not be counselled nor undertaken except as a last resort. 
The sit-down strike in particular may be subject to abuse and may be 
unwise in many cases. 

All this may be quite true. The writer believes it all. But before 
we speak of abuses and consequences, we must first settle the nature 
of the sit-down strike itself. This has been the sole object of this 
present article: to set forth one opinion on the morality of the sit-down 
strike in itself. 
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KING OF PEACE 





There is nothing more needed by the world than the lesson that is 
taught by the feast of the last Sunday of October, that of Christ the King. 
To those who are seeking remedies — here is the one from which all healing 
flows. 





C. Duhart 


OLY Mother Church has always been most opportune in the 

institution of new feasts. In the early eighteenth century when 
the cold, harsh doctrines of the heresy of Jansenism had chilled men’s 
hearts, the Catholic Church established the Feast of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. Jansenism had taken the virtue of love of God from its 
throne as queen and gem of all the virtues and enthroned in its place 
a servile fear, not of the Lord but of what certain persons mistook the 
Lord to be. Jansenism had made God out to be some dread, revengeful 
Monarch with the scourge in His hand. The new feast of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus brought men into the very Heart of Him Who was 
God and Man, to warm them at the very source of love. It taught men 
that Jesus Christ did not mean to repel them with severity, but rather 
to welcome them as dearly loved children. It emphasized the fact that 
Our Savior had really meant the invitation, “Come to Me all ye who 
labor and are heavily burdened,” that the parable of the Good Shepherd 
truly represented His solicitude for wayward souls, that the story of 
the loving father of the Prodigal was a life-like picture of His heavenly 
Father. 

In the year 1925, after a century of apostasy and treason on the part 
of individuals and nations from the rule of Jesus Christ and His teach- 
ing, Pope Pius XI established another Feast — equally as opportune 
as the institution of the Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. This was 
the new Feast of Christ the King. Christ was King, though men had 
forgotten it; He was Lord and Master of all creation, though men 
would deny it; He held the reins of government in His hands, though 
men repudiated His claims; He was truly a King, though the world 
might sneer in the words of Pilate: “Art thou then a King?” He was God 
and Man, the Supreme Ruler of the universe, though men might blas- 
pheme, laughing into the empty face of God! 
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HRIST the King! King of Power, King of Majesty, King of 
it Justice, of terrible, retributive, avenging Justice — and King of 
Peace. Yes, He is the King of Power and of Greatness. He could 
answer the contumely of an unbelieving world with thunderbolts and 
terrible chastisement. Despite that, His favorite title is King of Peace. 
That is the claim Pope Pius XI emphasizes principally in his Encyclical ; 
that is the title which Christ Himself emphasized most frequently during 
His earthly sojourn. How often does He speak of the incomparable 
boon of Peace, how strongly does He maintain that the world cannot 
give peace, that He alone holds this greatest of all powers in His hands! 

A great religious body, one of the mightiest in the Church, the 
Benedictines, have made their watchword, the one word “Pax, Peace.” 
They have seen in that single idea the summation of all virtue, the acme 
of all perfection, the focal point of all happiness. The whole world 
knowns the importance of Peace; the whole world is seeking Peace. 
They may call it by different names, they may laugh at the suggestion 
that they are seeking peace, they may suppose that there is nothing they 
are less in quest of than peace. Nevertheless, in the whirl of distractions, 
in the bustle of business, in the absorbing interests of ambition, their 
one true aim is Peace—the quieting of an urge, or the forgetting of 
some memory, or the stilling of the incessant complaints of an out- 
raged conscience. 


Peace is needed in individual hearts, in family life, in relations of 
capital and labors, in the dealings of nations with nation. Every one is 
seeking peace and happiness. Some plunge themselves into the maelstrom 
of business to find it ; others even into the cesspool of sin, or the shambles 
of warfare. Bewildered, confused, beaten about by every wind that 
blows, gullible about every new fad and every novel practice, they are 
convinced in their poor minds of only one thing — that they cannot 
find peace and happiness in the open arms and burning heart of Christ. 
And strange thought — He is Christ the King, the King of Peace. 
He has all they seek. He is more anxious to give them His peace than 
they are to receive it. But they will not have peace — from Him. Divine 
Retribution! They have rejected the King of Peace and Peace has 
forsaken them. 


O MANY men and women at every stage of life, hearing Christ’s 
accredited legates speaking of the moral law and its obligation, 
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turned to Christ with a scornful laugh on their lips. “Art thou then a 
King? And knowest thou not that the moral law has been outmoded? 
Our ancestors were deluded, our fathers and mothers -deceived. Thy 
priests have lied to us — there is no moral law — science has proved that. 
We are free to sin, free to find pleasure where we will, free to rob our 
neighbor of his wife, of his property or good name, free to lust, free 
to oppress others, free to kill, free to do anything we will if we can get 
away with it.” 

But they have forgotten one thing — the sanctions of the Moral Law 
of Christ. They may laugh at the supposed law, and ignore its obliga- ~ 
tions — but they cannot get away from its sanctions. “Repudiate me,” 
says the Moral Law, “and pay the price.” And they have paid the 
price — they have paid the price with stinging remorse, with troubled 
conscience, with deluded hopes and faded dreams. Peace has always 
eluded their grasp. The means they thought would bring them peace 
have proved to be tasteless, insipid, and in the end have turned to gall in 
their mouths. And the end has so often, to terribly often been — self- 
destruction and suicide. And the King of Peace, Christ Our Lord has 
gazed down sadly upon the poor ruins which wanted peace so much, but 
sought it in the filth of sin instead of in the purity of the Sacred Heart. 

Peace is needed in family life, in domestic circles. How destructive 
have been the forces of divorce and companionate marriage and free 
love and birth control against the happiness and peace that should have 
reigned in the home! And once again the cause of all this ruin is clearly 
evident for all who care to see. When Christ re-established the strict 
binding force of the marriage vow, and taught men that they must 
live pure and chaste, He did it that men might find peace. These modern 
panaceas, which are not so modern after all, will not give peace. The 
Romans practiced them and they did not find peace. Christ the King 
of Peace must be made the King of the household and His teaching must 
become its law. 


The whole social order is at war — employers looking on employees, 
and employees upon employers as natural enemies who must be fought 
at all costs. The workingman, surely more sinned against than sinning, 
has in all too many cases fallen into the clutches of a Communistic 
philosophy which has lied to him about the path to peace. “Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat — that’s the way to peace.” And Christ the King 
Who speaks of justice and charity and promises in return Peace, is 
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told sharply that He has nothing to do with this struggle of capital and 
labor. He is told that new laws have been found to supersede His 
laws. He is told that it is a matter of the survival of the fittest, 
a business of the clenched fist, a question of every man for him- 
self, a contest which will end only when capital has ground labor 
down to dust and stands with heel upon the neck of impotent 
labor, or when labor has wrested the reins from the hands of capital, 
to make it pay for the abuses of the past centuries. But Peace will never 
result from such a brutish state of existence. Modern leaders may have 
found imaginary new laws, but they have not — emphatically they have 
not discovered a new road to Peace. That remains only one — the one 


that Christ the King pointed out to the bewildered world — the road of 
justice and charity. 


INALLY there is the turmoil in the relations of nation to nation. 
They are reaching for each other’s throat, dissuaded only by the 
fear of the hidden stiletto in the opponent’s hand. Some twenty years 
ago a war was fought “to end all wars,” a war “to make the world safe 
for Democracy,” a war to bring peace between nation and nation. And 
after the War was over, the representatives of the nations seized the 
one spar on which peace might have been founded and flung it out of the 
window of the conference room at Versailles. 

Christ the King of Peace had sent His Ambassador, Pope Benedict 
XV, to the legates with a series of proposals which would have in- 
sured the peace of the world. They told him he had no business in these 
conferences, that he and his King knew nothing about these matters, that 
men were capable of tending to their own concerns. They would not have 
Christ, and Christ left them to their own devices. They knew how to 
care for the concerns of the human race! When the sittings at Versailles 
were concluded, they had efficiently scattered to the four winds, the 
seeds of future wars. And today we are seeing these seeds fructifying 
and growing into mighty forces — forces of distrust and of hatred, of 
revenge and of reprisal. 

On the heights of the Andes mountains, rest a huge statue, a statue 
of Christ the King. He holds no sceptre in His hand, He is not sur- 
rounded by a numerous army, His face is not enflamed with wrath — 
but His arms are open, stretched in an imploring gesture — open to 
receive all mankind to His bosom and give them peace. For He is Christ 
the King, the King of Peace. 
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LINES 


TO 25,000,000 CATHOLICS 


L. F. Hyland 


Do you know 

That of 130,000,000 people in the United States 
You are the only ones 

Of whom strangers can know 

Before they ask you 

What you believe? 


























They can know it 

Because if they know 

What Catholics believed in the year 50 
Or in the year 550 

Or in the year 1550 

They also know what you believe 

In the year 1938, j 
Even though they have never met you. 
They can know it 

Because if they know 

What Catholics believe in Alaska 

Or in Korea or India or Madagascar, 
They also know what a Catholic believes 
In New York or San Francisco. 


You are the only ones 

Of whom this is true 

Because other people may believe 
One thing today and another tomorrow. 


Other people may follow certain leaders 
But that does not mean 

They believe what their leaders believe. 
You have to ask them what they believe, 
(If you want to know) 

P Because it all depends 

On how old they are 

Or how they feel 

Or what they have been reading 

And many other things. 


Now this is truth 

For a man to believe — 
What does not change 
With places or years .. . 
Show the world 

And it will believe! 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





NO TEACHER 


An amusing, and yet pathetic story is told of Cardinal Bellarmine. 
He was Archbishop of Capua at the time, and on Holy Thursday, in 
accordance with the old custom, washed the feet of twelve beggars in 
imitation of Our Lord’s similar action to the Apostles. 

One of the beggars, an old man of nearly a hundred, with a silvery 
beard, occupied the first place, and was therefore designated as St. 
Peter. 

In the course of the ceremony, the Archbishop decided to do a 
little catechizing, and thought he could not do better than start with St. 
Peter himself. 

“Will you recite the Creed for me?” he said. 

“Recite the what?” was the old man’s response. 

“The Apostles’ Creed.” 

“Never heard of such a thing,” promptly answered St. Peter; and 
then, noticing the distress in the Archbishop’s face: “Never had it taught 
to me, Your Reverence.” 

Bellarmine used to recount that incident afterwards with tears in 
his eyes at the thought that no one could be found during the long 
life-time of this poor old man, to teach him the elements of his faith. 


“SCRIPTA MANENT” 


The saintly Mother Cabrini was once in dire distress due to the 
fact that certain notes of an alarming size were falling due, and the 
banks refused to lend her any money to pay them. 

Her mode of action was typical. One day she was observed to walk 
slowly down the corridor of her convent, and pause before a statue of 
St. Anne and the Blessed Virgin, which depicted a lesson being given to 
the little Mary with the aid of a scroll. 

Mother Cabrini approached this statue, and without any hesitation, 
appeared actually to write something on this scroll. 

On being asked about the strange procedure, she replied brightly : 

“Oh, I had just confided our troubles to. the Blessed Mother, and 
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I thought I would write down the exact sum of money we need on that 
scroll, so that she would have it constantly before her eyes.” 

Needless to say, Mother Cabrini had the money in time to meet her 
obligations. 


ARAB LOGIC 


A poor Arab approached some Christian soldiers who were stationed 
in Moslem territory. 

“My friends,” he said, “do you really believe that there is a God?” 

“Certainly,” they answered, “only a fool denies that.” 

“And do you believe that He knows and sees all things and that He 
will reward the just for all eternity, and punish the wicked forever in 
hell ?” 

“Of course.” 

“I thought perhaps you didn’t believe these things,” said the Arab. 
“Your manner of life and actions are so different from what one would 
expect in persons who believe in a Heaven and in a Hell that it hardly 
seems possible that you believe in them.” 


HANDFUL OF EARTH 


St. Clement Hofbauer was walking along the bank of the Danube in 
Vienna one day, when he suddenly caught sight of a woman standing 
nearby, giving every sign of being on the point of throwing herself into 
the water and committing suicide. 

The Saint hastened to her, and held her back. Then, by a few kind 
words, he drew from her the story of her troubles. She was, it seemed, 
penniless; she had lost all her possessions, and could see only one way 
out of her difficulties. 

The Saint listened patiently, and when she had finished, he stooped 
and picked up a handful of sand from the river bank. 

“This is what you have lost,” he said, letting it fall through his 
fingers. “Would you damn your soul for this?” 

No more needed to be said; the woman gave up all thought of end- 
ing her life. 


Rm Rh th 


To those whom God loves, trials are not chastisements but graces. — 
Cure of Ars. 
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DEFINITIONS FOR OCTOBER 


Rosary, ro’ze-ri, n. (ries, pl.) 1. a string of beads for keeping count 
of devotions, or a series of prayers counted by the beads. (Funk and 
Wagnalls) 

There are few words in the dictionary whose definition conceals 
more of reality than the one copied above. True, a Rosary is a string 
of beads on a chain, or a series of prayers counted by beads. But more 
than half the world does not know how earth and heaven meet in these 
prayers, and how infinite the transformations of human beings that have 
been effected by them. Hence we would append to Funk and Wagnalls 
definition the following : 

Rosary, n. 1. a series of prayers said to the accompaniment of joyous 
thoughts about the miracle of God’s becoming man, His substituting 
Himself for sinful man beneath the lash and the thorny crown and the 
weight of a heavy cross, His rising from the dead and going up into 
Heaven to prepare there places for all who love Him and endure a 
small part of His suffering out of love. 

Rosary, n. 2. a series of prayers offered to God through the hands 
of His Mother, whom He loved so much that He preserved her even 
from the sin of the whole human race, to whom He gave the power 
of becoming a mother while remaining an untouched virgin, whom He 
took, body and soul, to Himself in heaven, where she might be, as it 
was appointed unto her, a watchful mother over all the children of 
men. He whose prayers Mary presents to God, prays not in vain; who 
prays the Rosary, approaches God in the person of Mary. 

Rosary, n. 3. A series of prayers that have brought peace to lonely 
mothers, passing sleepless nights in fear for a wandering child; that 
have brought the grace of strong, clear faith to men and women, doubt- 
ing, groping, questioning ; that have warded off too strong temptations 
from souls, who never learned they were near the fire because their 
Rosaries quenched its flames; that have taught men the cheapness of 
worldly ambitions and:pleasures, and the eternal wisdom of God. 

Every man who has ever used a Rosary, could furnish a new defini- 
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tion: for its meaning is as multiple as the perfections of God, and its 
use as simple as His Essence. May this October extend the number of 
its definitions by enlarging the army of its lovers. 


MOTHERS’ SAINT 


October 16th brings the feast of St. Gerard Majella, whose popu- 
larity as the “Mothers’ Saint” is growing throughout the world. Under 
his patronage a League has been founded in Toronto, Canada, whose 
object is both to combat the forces of anti-life (birth-prevention, abor- 
tion, etc.) and to bring to all Catholic mothers the help that St. Gerard 
has given to others in the various trials that are incident to motherhood. 

All Catholics are invited to join this League of St. Gerard. Surely 
all who are in any sense awake to the predominant evils of the day 
will flame into enthusiasm over the inauguration of a Crusade against 
anti-life, because under that term is included everything that is striking 
at the foundations of home and family, state and nation, religion and 
morality today. 

But especially Catholic wives and mothers should be interested. 
They bear the chief brunt of the attacks made by the world on fidelity 
to nature and God in matters concerning motherhood; they have not 
only the individual, selfish, and pain-fearing fallen nature we have all 
inherited to combat, but the concerted scorn and hatred and opposition 
of the self-appointed leaders of society. They need a Saint’s help and a 
Saint’s spirit, and a saint’s friendship to stand firm in their calling. 

St. Gerard has proved himself equal to the task. All over the 
world mothers have reported remarkable things obtained through his 
intercession. To join the League or to obtain pictures, medals, or prayers 
in special need, or remembrance on the part of other clients of St. 
Gerard, they need only write to “The League of St. Gerard, 131 Mc- 
Caul St., Toronto, Canada.” Both the approbation and blessing of Arch- 
bishop McGuigan of Toronto have been given to the League. 


THE KING LIVES 


This month, in New Orleans, tens of thousands of people will 
gather from all parts of the United States, drawn by the one Being in 
the world who holds power without force and honor without change — 
the Son of God hidden under the appearances of Bread. 

To the thoughtful student of history, past and contemporaneous, 
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there is full proof of the divinity of the Catholic religion in the loving 
power that the living Christ still exerts in the world. Like Lacordaire, 
we see the current Caesars crying out against the Church: “Why are 
you always the same? All other things change — science, politics, 
empires, nations — why are you always the same?” The Holy Eucharist 
puts the answer on the lips of the Church: “Because I come from God, 
because God is with me, and God is always the same.” 

Like Napoleon we may study the lives and achievements of all 
great leaders of history. They had their day, they lived and wrought 
and triumphed: they led men into the jaws of death and trampled on 
their enemies. But now they are dead; many of them are reviled by 
posterity, and not one can raise up an army, not even a cohort, to fol- 
low or serve him. But Christ, who Himself died on a Cross in shame, 
lives on; calls, and men follow; speaks, and men lay down their lives 
for Him; imprisons Himself in a tabernacle, and men gather around 
Him as around a King and fill the air with Hosanna and song. No myth 
could do what the strongest similar realities have never done: what the 
greatest human leaders of history have failed to do; what Christ has 
done: He lives because He reigns! 

So the Eucharistic Congress in New Orleans is not merely a dis- 
play, a spectacle, a pageant. It is testimony to Christ; it is the answer 
of the immutable to the change and corruption and insecurity of our 
day. It is the pointing of fingers of tens and hundreds of thousands of 
hands to the place where the world could find, if it sought, certainty, 
strength, peace. Christ lives; Christ reigns! 


A CONQUEST FOR PRINCIPLE 


Early last spring at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart in 
New York, it was decided by the President, Mother Dammann, and 
her counsellors, to accept a colored girl who had applied for admission 
to the school in September, and who fulfilled all the usual requirements 
for being accepted. 

The decision created a storm. A group of alumnae of Manhattan- 
viile College wrote an indignant letter, sent it anonymously to all 
Alumnae, presidents of Alumnae Associations, and friends of the 
Madames of the Sacred Heart, protesting against the admission of the 
colored girl and asking for support in their protest. 

Mother Dammann, standing firmly on the decision that had been 
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made, addressed a meeting of the alumnae of Manhattanville on Class 
Day, May 31, 1938. In a refined, scholarly, Christian manner, she out- 
lined the reasons for the decision that had been made, and so completely 
vindicated the position of the college that any one guilty of further 
protest is convicted thereby either of a fundamental lack of Christian 
charity or crass ignorance of the meaning and purpose of Catholic 
education. 

One of the principal issues turns on the question of whether 
schools for girls are for the purpose of educating them, or merely 
for giving them social contacts and opportunities. If any Catholic 
school could admit to being in existence for the latter purpose primarily 
—then indeed, Catholic education would be in a bad way. Then in- 
deed the fundamental character of Catholic education would be 
foresworn: that it is to help men and women learn to know, love, and 
serve God that they may be happy with Him forever. Foreswear that 
principle, and you may make Catholic Colleges (like any other) what you 
please: schools of snobbery and fashion, or boarding houses for the 
children of the rich, or training camps in social graces teaching one 
how to get on in society. Then, by all means, you may exclude negroes, 
but you are not Catholic and you have no right to say you are educating 
along Catholic lines. 

Mother Dammann’s apologia will go down as a vindication of what 
Catholic education means. Like all great things, its adherence to prin- 
ciple will mean sacrifice; but that is only another proof that it stands 
with Christ, and not against Him. 


WATCH THESE UNIONS! 


A subject on which very little is ever said because very little is 
known to the public is that of the number of Trade Unions that have 
been formed by employers in the United States for the sake of protect- 
ing their own interests. The public has been warned again and again in 
recent years to keep a keen eye on unions of laboring men; to watch out 
for Communism, exorbitant demands, the use of unjust means, and 
all the other sins of which labor can be guilty. It would be equally wise 
to keep a keen eye on these unions of employers. 

In the year 1937 there were 2,400 employers’ associations in the 
United States, whereas in 1875 there was less than 50. Of these, 1,800 
were associations (or unions) of manufacturers, 300 were unions of 
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wholesalers and retailers, 200 of business firms, and 100 of exporters 
and importers. Their character is more fully outlined in Trade Associa- 
tions in the United States by Bonnett. 

These Trade Associations are voluntary organizations of business 
competitors in allied fields whose sole aim is to promote the interests 
of one another by united effort and resources. It is clear that thus 
united they wield immense power in their various fields. 

No one can deny to employers the right to organize, if he claims 
it for employees. Conversely, no employer who unites with others 
in his field to protect his interests, has a leg to stand on when he tries 
to berate unionization of labor out of existence. Yet how many em- 
ployers, having unionized themselves, have used every possible means to 
hamper and prevent unionization of their employees? 

Moreover, with all the emphasis on the evils in the ranks of 
organized labor going the rounds, who has a word for the evils of which 
organized employers have been and can be guilty? How many of them 
have spent large sums of money for industrial. spies — sent into their 
plants and shops to put down any labor movement before it could get 
started? How often have they gathered together and decided to take cur- 
rent losses out on labor, agreeing in secret to salary cutting and part time 
arrangements, etc. ? ; 

It is true, employees must be watched when they form a union, lest 
Communism or some other radicalism get control. But employers must 
be watched as well when they form unions, for their unions, good in 
themselves, give them power to be tyrants and dictators in the worst 
sense of the words. Let us be fair, and with Newman admit that “there 
are two sides to every question.” 


PARENTHOOD IS A JOB 


“Statistics show that a majority of the serious crimes are com- 
mitted by youths from 14 to 25. The headlines in a single issue of 
any daily newspaper will testify to the truth of this statement. There 
are 800,000 juvenile criminals on record besides another million that 
have not yet wrestled with the law. These figures are increasing with 
alarming rapidity, and unless something is done about it, this menace 
threatens to destroy the youth of the country. Asking police officials, 
members of the District Attorney’s staff, and the judges this question: 
‘Who is responsible for this?’, I always received the same answer: 
‘THE PARENTS.’” 
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There it is again— the old story, hammered out from the world’s 
beginning down to today, this time blazoned forth with pictures in an 
article by Josephine Quirk in the American Weekly. Irresponsible 
parents, parents who see no obligation in parenthood beyond that of 
feeding and clothing their children, parents who are too vain to think 
that their children ever could do wrong, or too busy to give time or 
thought to their children’s needs and dangers, or too selfish and indolent 
to take the time to study even the bare essentials of child-training — 
these are the ones who are responsible for the majority of youth’s crimes 
today. 

The soundest and noblest philosophy of parenthood that can be 
found is expressed in the words of the negro mammy quoted in the 
Commentator, who had raised her own and many of her children’s 
children as well. She says: 

“Dere’s some that kin and some that can’t. Dem dat kin has got 
to tote for the ‘no-goods’. Most every family has got somebody in it 
dat puts a burden on somebody else. Am dis God’s act? No, sir: I 
has raised twenty young ‘uns an’ dey ain’t one ‘no-good’ in de lot. I’s 
taught ’em, an’ scrubbed ’em, and made ’em honest. Two things I 
teach ’em dat de school don’t —to fear God an’ mind yo’ manners. 
Manners and religion sho’ do befit a body.” 

Its hard work bringing up children to become honorable citizens. 
You have to “teach ’em and scrub ’em and make ’em honest,” and 
above all train them in religion and good manners. Without that. hard 
work, it is all too likely that hundreds of parents will see the inside of 
a courtroom, and a son or daughter behind bars. 


COMPANIONSHIP 


A devout soul once asked St. Peter Damian why the priest always 
said Dominus Vobiscum at Mass, even though at times there is none 
assisting at the Mass save the server. 

“Because we are never alone when we pray,” was the reply of the 
Saint. “We are always worshipping with the whole Church through- 
out the world, and we pray thus at the Mass that the Presence of the 
Lord may be in all the faithful on earth.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


ST. BLASE, BISHOP OF SEBASTE 
St. Blase was a native of the 
city of Sebaste, in Armenia, and 
in his younger days applied him- 
self to the study of philosophy, in 
which he made consider- 


From: able progress; he after- 


Victories wards studied medicine 
of the ms 
Martyrs with great success. The 


science of the saints, 
however, and a desire to improve 
in the love of God, occupied his 
principal attention, whereby being 
inflamed with an ardent charity to- 
wards the poor, he went frequent- 
ly to relieve them in their sickness. 
Upon the death of the bishop, his 
fellow-citizens unanimously elected 
him their pastor, by reason of his 
extraordinary virtues and great 
learning. 

He accepted the office, as being 
unwilling to resist the will of God, 
which appeared too manifest in 
his election to be mistaken; but tn 
the government of his church he 
lost none of that spirit of holy re- 
tirement which he had had from 
his youth. He therefore retired to 
Mount Argeus, without the city, 
and dwelt in a cave there. 

During our saint’s residence in 
this place the Lord was pleased to 
manifest his sanctity by honoring 
him with the gift of miracles, and 
numerous crowds of persons used 
to come to him for the cure of 
their bodily diseases as well as of 
their spiritual maladies. Even the 
most ferocious animals are said to 
have proceeded to his cave to be 
relieved. If they found the saint 
in prayer, they would patiently 
wait until he had done; nor would 
they depart until they had received 


his blessing. 

About the year 315, Agricolaus, 
governor of Cappadocia and the 
lesser Armenia, had been sent by 
the Emperor Licinius, to Sebaste, 
to put to death the Christians of 
that city; and immediately upon 
his arrival, commenced to put his 
bloody commission into execution, 
by commanding that all those who 
had been already imprisoned for 
the faith should be devoured by 
wild beasts. He accordingly sent 
huntsmen into the neighboring 
forest to catch the ferocious ani- 
mals, in order to execute his bar- 
barous design. When they arrived 
at Mount Argeus, they found a 
multitude of these beasts assem- 
bled around the cave of St. Blase, 
and the holy bishop in the midst 
of them, performing his devotions. 
Astonished at this sight, they re- 
turned to Agricolaus, and in- 
formed him of the fact; which 
although it caused him to marvel 
greatly, did not prevent him from 
sending his soldiers to arrest our 
saint. When they intimated to him 
the order of the governor he 
answered with a cheerful counte- 
nance: “Let us go to shed our 
blood for Jesus Christ;” then 
turning to those who stood by, he 
protested that he had long sighed 
for the honor of martyrdom, and 
that on the preceding night the 
Lord had manifested to him that 
He would vouchsafe to accept the 
sacrifice of his life. 

As soon as the news was spread 
among the citizens that their 
bishop was being led to Sebaste by 
order of the governor, the streets 
were filled with people who, with 
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tears in their eyes, asked his bless- 
ing. Among the rest was a woman, 
who, weeping bitterly, presented 
to him her child, who was expiring 
by reason of a small bone having 
stuck in his throat; full of holy 
confidence, she besought the saint 
to save his life. St. Blase, moved 
to compassion by the tears of the 
afflicted mother, prayed to the 
Lord not only for the relief of the 
child, but of all those who would 
find themselves similarly afflicted. 
Having terminated his prayer, the 
child perfectly recovered; and 
hence the origin of the peculiar 
devotion of the faithful to this 
saint when afflicted with diseases 
of the throat. 

When St. Blase arrived at the 
city and was presented to the gov- 
ernor, he was commanded to sacri- 
fice to the immortal gods. The 
saint answered: “What a title for 
your demons, who can bring only 
evil on their worshippers! There 
is only ONE Immortal God, and 
Him do I adore.” Agricolaus, in- 
furiated at this answer, caused the 
saint to undergo a scourging so 
prolonged and cruel that it was 
thought the saint could not possi- 
bly survive it; but having endured 
this torture with placid courage, 
he was sent to prison, where he 
continued to work miracles so 
extraordinary that the governor 
ordered him to be lacerated again 
with iron hooks. 

The blood of the saint ran pro- 
fusely, and certain pious women 
were induced to collect portions of 
it, which act of devotion was 
amply rewarded, for they were 
seized with two of their children, 
and brought before the governor. 
He commanded them to sacrifice 
to the gods under pain of death. 
The holy women asked for the 


idols, as some thought, to sacrifice 
to them, but they no sooner laid 
hands upon them than they cast 
them into an adjoining lake, for 
which they were instantly be- 
headed, along with their children. 


Agricolaus resolved to wreck 
his vengeance on St. Blase; and 
not content with the torture which 
he had already caused him to en- 
dure, commanded him to be 
stretched upon the rack, and his 
flesh to be torn with iron combs, 
in which state a red-hot coat of 
mail was placed upon him. Finally, 
the tyrant, despairing of overcom- 
ing his constancy, ordered him to 
be cast into the lake; the saint, 
arming himself with the sign of 
the cross, walked upon the waters, 
and, arriving at the middle, sat 
down, and invited the idolaters to 
do the same if they believed that 
their gods could enable them. 
Some were so rash as to make the 
attempt, but were immediately 
drowned. 


St. Blase was admonished then 
by a voice from heaven to go 
forth from the lake and encounter 
his martyrdom. When he reached 
the land, the impious tyrant 
ordered him to be beheaded. This 
sentence was executed in the year 


313. 
he 


Children are born into this 
world, not only deprived of grace 
and reason, but infected with sin 
and children of wrath, condemned 
to misery and death; but holy 
Mary came into this world a babe, 
it is true, in age, but great in 
merit and virtue. She was sancti- 
fied in her mother’s womb above 
all the saints and angels, and was 
born a Saint, and a great Saint. 
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RELIGION 
Belief in God. By Rt. 


stances that made it 


Books reviewed here may be} nore poignant. At 


Rev. Tihamer Toth. | °rdered through The Liguorian. | times there is a hint 
Translated by V. G. | These comments represent the | of — over-sentimentaliz- 
Agotai. Published by | 4omest opinions of the review-| ing as when the au- 


Herder. 176 pages. 
Price, $1.75. 





ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


thor repeats again and 
again that Mary’s life 








Monsignor Toth’s 
career and popularity 
as a preacher in Hungary parallels, if it 
does not surpass, that of Monsignor Sheen 
in this country. A professor at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, his Sunday sermons 
have been broadcast for the past several 
years and have endeared him to hundreds 
of thousands of listeners. Moreover the 
published text of many of these dis- 
courses has been translated into 15 lan- 
guages. There is sound reason for his 
popularity. Perhaps its central feature 
is brought out best in this book, where 
he deals with the most fundamental 
aspects of apologetics: it is that he un- 
derstands and penetrates the thought 
processes and feelings of the modern 
generation. People today, he knows, are 
a prey to innumerable fads of thought 
and “isms” of philosophy and “new 
views” of religion; mary of them are 
blindly swayed by prejudices they them- 
selves do not understand. So he takes 
the human heart and mind apart, as it 
were; shows his hearers what they are 
and what they want and how they have 
been deceived. He speaks like a father 
to a child—and yet his manner is not 
childish; he explains the deepest doctrines 
of the faith, yet avoids the solemn pro- 
fundity and abstruseness that would be- 
wilder and repel. As in his other works, 
he here uses a wealth of imagery and 
anecdote to enhance and clarify. 

—D.F. M. 

Seven Swords. By Hugh F. Blunt, 
Ph.D. Published by Kenedy. 110 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Devotion to the Mother of Sorrows has 
grown very popular in recent years, and 
so there are many who will appreciate 
this little volume. Like all of Father 
Blunt’s work, it is in excellent meditative 
English style. Most of the material is 
purely descriptive, locating the scene of 
Mary’s seven sorrows and then relating 
the various real and conjectural circum- 


after the Incarnation 
was nothing but sor- 


‘tow—a_ statement he himself must 


modify by reference to events that must 
have provided her with real though pass- 
ing joy. There is little moralizing in the 
presentation; the author rather leaves 
it to the reader to draw his own morals 
from the touching scenes of the sufferings 
of Jesus and Mary.— D. F. M. 

The Rainbow of Sorrow. By Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. Published 
by Kenedy. 110 pages. Price, $1.00. 

In size, binding and content, this book 
makes a handy companion volume for 
Father Blunt’s on the Seven Sorrows of 
Mary. This one deals with the seven 
last words of Jesus on the cross. There is 
less of the orator and more of the spirit- 
1al thinker and analyzer in this book than 
in some of the previous writings of 
Father Sheen on the same subject. He 
takes a striking, homely, necessary lesson 
on suffering and pain out of each of the 
Saviour’s dying words, and presents it 
from many angles to a world that has 
lost its head in an effort to avoid pain. 
When he has finished, the reader realizes 
with new force that without the cross 
there is no explanation of suffering in 
the world; but that with the cross, some 
of its deepest mysteries become plain— 
D. F. M. 

Heart Talks With Mary. (Second 
Series) Compiled and Edited by Rosalie 
Marie Levy. Published by the author, 
P. O. Box 158, Sta. O, New York. 178 
pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Miss Levy has traveled far and wide 
over the fields of spiritual literature to 
gather another collection of short prayers, 
verses and exhortations for both arous- 
ing and satisfying the soul by prayer. 
There are sections devoted to the Mother 
of Sorrows, Holy Mass, Communion, 
Confession, and various other topics. The 
variety of material is so great that one 
is almost certain to find something that 
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fits his need or mood whenever he chances 
to pick up the booklet. The binding is 
beautiful soft blue leather.— D. F. M. 


APOLOGETICS 

The Church: Its Divine Authority. By 
Rev. Ludwig Koesters, S.J. Translated 
from the German by Rev. Edwin G. 
Kaiser, C.P.P.S., S.T.D. Published by B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
324 pages. Price, $3.00 

The unique position which the Catholic 
Church occupies in English-speaking 
countries has made it the target of at- 
tacks and criticism, as well as the object 
of sincere inquiry and investigation, down 
through the years. For this reason, the 
English language, more perhaps than any 
other, abounds in writings of an apolo- 
getic nature. Yet these writings, with 
few notable exceptions, all deal with 
particular phases or doctrines of our 
faith. All too few attempt to touch upon 
the whole field of apologetics. All too 
few attempt to set forth in clear light the 
whole rational basis for our recognition 
and acceptance of the Catholic Church 
as the pillar and ground of the truth, as 
the one society, divinely-appointed, to 
carry on the saving work of Christ’s 
redemption and lead men to eternal 
salvation. Father Kaiser, in translating 
into English Die Kirche unseres Glaubens 
of Rev. Ludwig Koesters, S.J., has sought 
to place such a work at our disposal. 
The result, The Church: Its Divine Au- 
thority, is well worth the difficult labor 
it must have cost him. 

Father Koesters’s book is a scholarly 
contribution to Fundamental Theology. 
With an ease and freedom of style and 
a clearness of presentation that is both 
captivating and compelling. Father Koes- 
ters presents the argument for the Church 
in a remarkably convincing manner. The 
first chapters, analytic in character, are 
concerned with the contents of the faith 
which the Church proposes, with the sub- 
lime figure of the Saviour who proposes 
it, and the nature of that Church her- 
self which the Saviour founded to bring 
the faith to others. Then, from sources 
critically studied and weighed, the au- 
thor constructs the synthetic argument: 
showing that Jesus Christ came from 
God as an authentic messenger to estab- 
lish a Church, a spiritual kingdom here 
on earth, and that Church established by 
Christ is identical in organization, doc- 
trine, and cult with the Church of apos- 
tolic times, with the primitive Church 


of the first centuries, and with the Cath- 
olic Church existent throughout the world 
today. This work, we feel assured, will 
serve as an invaluable aid to Catholic 
theological students and priests, and to 
all those who are interested in the founda- 
tions of faith, as well as in the Church 
which proposes and guarantees the faith. 
Especially, too, ought it be of service 
to the sincere non-Catholic who is zeal- 
ously seeking the true way to heaven 
mapped out by Jesus Christ. 

One criticism we would make from a 
scientific standpoint: and that concerns 
the disorderly arrangement of the bibli- 
ography where all is a confused jumble. 
Surely if a work is worthy of reference 
at all, it deserves a full line to itself in 
the bibliography. — W. M. M. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Catholicism, Communism, and Dicta- 
torship. By C. J. Eustace. Published by 
Benziger Bros., New York. 149 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

This comparatively short book is a 
profound and solid study of three modern 
kinds of dictatorship— Fascism, Nazi- 
ism, and Communism. In one place the 
author states that there is still another 
kind, —in fact he gives it the first place, 
naraely, Capitalism. One almost wishes 
he would train the big guns of his smooth 
running style, his factual data, his good 
logic, and his sound Christian principles 
against Capitalism a little more directly 
than he actually does. But this is only a 
request for more excellence in an already 
excellent book. Particularly noteworthy 
is the fair and objective treatment of 
Italian Fascism. The author, an American 
layman, writes for educated laymen and 
priests; his work seems to this reviewer 
to compare favorably with that of the 
well- ‘wer Catholic laymen in England. 
—R M. 

Directives for Catholic Action— Ex- 
pounded by Pius XI. Collected and in- 
tegrated by Jas. D. Loeffler, S.J. Pub- 
lished by the Central Bureau Press, St. 
Louis, Mo. 47 pages. Price: single copy, 
20 cents; 12 for $1.75. 

This pamphlet fills a need of long stand- 
ing. It contains translations of five Papal 
Letters on Catholic Action, — the official 
papal doctrine on the subject; none of 
which were hitherto available in a handy 
English version. It also contains a study 
outline on Catholic Action based on these 
letters, and a list of the indulgences to 
be gained by those enrolled in Catholic 
Action. — R. J. M. 
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The topic uppermost in people’s minds right now is “war.” As these lines 
are being written, Hitler’s ultimatim is being considered by Czeckoslovakia, and is 
evidently going to be rejected; when these lines are read, either Hitler will have 
backed down in his demands, or another European war will be in progress. De- 
spite evidences to the contrary, however, we believe that Hitler is canny enough 
to see that this time he has gone too far; that if he can save his face and at 
the same time leave the way open for a more opportune future coup, he will do 
so rather than risk his all on pushing this latest plan through now. Perhaps the 
wish is father to the thought. Certain it is that we dread the thought of the 
mass butchery that another modern war will involve. And certain it is that the 
man who has used as peace-time weapons so many bloody purges and “putsches” 
and executions and persecutions will not himself be deterred by the thought of 


warm blood flowing. But we hope that when this is read our wishful prophecy 
will have come true. 





Cheering news to all those who have been hanging their heads in shame these 
many years over the fact that the great numerical strength of Catholics in the 
United States is represented by but one daily newspaper and that one but meagrely 
distributed — comes with the September 9th issue of the New World of Chicago. 
Far reaching plans are being laid by the editors of that paper for the publishing 
of a “daily” for Chicago and the middle west — possibly beginning in the latter 
part of 1939 or the beginning of 1940. A staff is being built up already — with 
the far goal in view; graduates of Catholic journalism schools will be trained 
in the practical elements of the work, and every feature in the publishing of a 
daily paper is being built up to by thought and action. With so many conservative 
Catholic leaders reiterating the cry that it would be a hopeless venture to try 
to publish a Catholic daily paper, it is a wise thing for the New World to plan 
this far ahead for such a task; no-one will then be able to say that it is an ill-con- 
ceived or poorly managed undertaking. If the plan goes through, Chicago will 
have placed itself first among the large archdioceses of the country. Others may 
be as large or larger; others may have better facilities and opportunities for 
giving Catholics the immeasureable boon of a Catholic daily paper; but Chicago 
will lead the way. After that there will be no question as to where the Catholic 
leadership of the country is to be found. 


e 

Sunday, October 23rd, has been set aside by Pope Pius XI as Mission Sunday, 
a day on which all Catholics throughout the world are to be awakened to interest 
in the spiritual and material promotion of foreign missions. The truest elements 
cf romance are to be found in the story of the foreign missions, whether they be 
considered as one great world-wide campaign for souls, or in the individual sagas 
of love and sacrifice that they unfold. From a human viewpoint, there is no 
sacrifice, excluding martyrdom, more telling as a proof of the divinity of Christ 
and His Church, than that made by the young men and women who actually give 
up everything to work for the salvation of souls in a foreign land. It is a 
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sacrifice that makes the stoutest hearts quail when what it entails is realistically 
made known. Yet there are hundreds making the sacrifice, which is shared 
intimately by their mothers and fathers and friends who deliver them up to the 
work of Christ with tears perhaps, but not with remonstrance. The sad thing is 
that the easier sacrifices necessary for the success of their work in behalf of 
souls are so grudgingly or skimpingly made; the sacrifice of a few pennies or or 
time for a few prayers daily that might so easily be made by those living comfortably 
back home. We pray with the Holy Father that thousands and millions of Catholics 
who have not been called to the foreign missions, or who, having been called, had 
not the courage to go, will learn to support by their gifts and prayers, those 
romantic figures who plunge into strange and distant lands in quest of souls. 


e 

The annual convention of the Catholic Central Verein, held this year at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, brought out many things, as it always does, that are 
worthy of nation-wide attention. One of them, of deep interest from a practical 
viewpoint to the rank and file of American citizens, was a warning against the evils 
connected with buying on the installment plan. Admitting that at times it is 
necessary and that there are some firms that do not deal unfairly with those who 
“buy on time,” the convention nevertheless pointed out that “installment houses” 
easily become guilty of penalizing the low-income groups by: 1) offering people 
lower quality merchandise at higher prices; 2) by encouraging the purchase of 
luxuries; 3) by adding to the purchase price of articles a high finance charge, 
cleverly concealed; 4) by mortgaging the purchaser’s future income. These evils 
are imbedded often in a smooth flow of oily salesmanship; so that when it comes 
to buying on the installment plan, the warning goes double and triple: “Buyer 
beware!” 

6 

If you are thinking, ahead of time, about the Christmas cards by which you 
will show your friends that you are thinking of them this coming Christmas, be 
sure that you are thinking along Christian lines. The last few years have de- 
veloped a remarkable change in the general trend of Christmas cards; there is 
scarcely a large producing unit in the country that does not now bring out a 
wide variety of Christian Christmas cards. This is all the result of a determined 
campaign on the part of Catholics, who with their usual logic and realism, want 
to keep Christmas Christian. Foremost among the campaigners have been the 
Salvatorian Fathers of St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, who have backed up their urging 
each year by offering beautiful Christmas cards for sale at reasonable prices. They 
are doing so again this year; so if your local market has not caught up with the 
movement for keeping Christ in Christmas, write to them for your cards. 


© 

St. Andrew’s parish in St. Louis, Missouri, has organized the first Catholic 
“Blood-donors’ Guild,” in the country. It is composed of persons who agree to 
donate their blood even on short notice, to any member of the parish in need of a 
transfusion. Each member has his blood test taken and the type noted and 
registered on admission into the Guild. Besides being a true exercise of Christian 
charity, there is a beautiful symbolism attached to a Guild like this. Catholics 
are members of the Mystical Body of Christ and members one of another. In 
time of need, therefore, the blood that flows in the veins of one is at the command 
of another. “The eye shall not say to the hand ‘I need you not.’” 
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Minister (trying to locate the cause of 
trouble in his car): “Muscle Shoals, 
Muscle Shoals.” 

Wife (puzzled): “Cyrus, what are you 
saying ‘Muscle Shoals’ for?” 

Minister: I’m saying ‘Muscle Shoals’ 
_— that’s the biggest dam I know 
of.’ 


* 

Stranger: “Who’s the silent fellow over 
in the corner? He hasn’t opened his 
mouth for twenty minutes.” 

Citizen: “Him? Oh, that’s Bill Bellis. 
He ain’t silent—he’s just waitin’ for 
Pete to bring back the spittoon.” 

*% 

The Browns were standing on the bal- 
cony of the seaside hotel, and couldn't 
help hearing what the young couple in 
the garden below were saying. 

Mrs. Brown turned to her husband. 

“I think he is going to propose, and we 
shouldn’t be listening. Just whistle to 
warn him.” 

“Why should I?” asked Mr. Brown. 
“Nobody whistled to warn me.” 


* 


First Gladiator: “Give me a steak, and 
make it thick and rare!” 

Second Gladiator: “Give me a steak 
and make it thicker and rarer.” 

Third Gladiator: “Chase the bull 
through here and I'll bite him on the 
run.” 


* 


A golfer was driving off about a foot 
in front of the teeing mark. The club 
secretary happened to come along. 

“Here!” he cried indignantly. “You 
can’t do that! You're disqualified.” 

“What for?” demanded the player. 

“You're driving off in front of the 
mark.” 

The player looked at him with pity. 

“Away with you!” he said tersely. “I’m 
playing my third stroke!” 

* 

Warden: What made you beat up 
your cell-mate the way you did? 

Convict: Aw, dat guy gits wise wit 
me. 

Warden: What’s he done now? 

Convict: Tore de leaf off da calendar 
and it was me toin. 


Teacher: “Give me an example of 
something ridiculous.” 

Johnny: “An elephant hanging over a 
cliff with his tail tied to a daisy.” 

* 

A lunatic in the asylum who was push- 
ing a wheel-barrow upside down was 
stopped by a visitor who asked: “What’s 
the idea?” 

“I’m not crazy,” was the retort. 
“Yesterday, they filled it with bricks.” 

* 

The question of the correct plural of 
the word “mongoose” was solved by a 
gentleman who wanted a pair of these 
interesting and affectionate creatures. 

He wrote to a dealer: “Sir, please send 
me two mongeese.” 

He did not like the looks of this, tore 
up the paper and began again: “Sir, 
please send me two mongooses.” 

This version did not satisfy him any 
better than'the first, so he wrote: “Sir, 
please send me a mongoose and, by the 
way, send me another.” 


* 


“Pull over to the curb, buddy!” 

“What’s wrong, officer?” 

“You just went through a red light. 
Whatsa matter? Are ya blind?” 

“Yes. officer; color blind.” 

“Not only that, but you were doing 
fifty.” 

“TI was not. My speedometer registered 
sixty.” 

“Let me see your license!” 

“Impossible! I don’t own one.” 

“Well, let me see your owner’s certifi- 
cate!” 

“I’m afraid I can’t show you that, 
either. You see, I just stole this car.” 

“Stole this car! What’s your name, 
buddy ?” 

“Napoleon.” 

* 

Breathes there the man with soul so 


Who never to himself has said, 

As he upon Grand Canyon gazed, 

“What a place to throw razor blades!” 
* 


You would not pan 
The jokes we use 

Could you but see 
Those we refuse!!! 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Brings you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment : 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


bos & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torists Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ive. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


- 3—~You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 


the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual Senkion 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 


rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 


poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred. 
Dollars. 


i +t a 
For further information write to — 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Prepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public’ opirion and to unite with all who protest against 


them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about. 


pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of. Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them, I 
promise, further; to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 

The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: Login 


- 


NEWLY PREVIEWED 
Colorado Trail, The r 
Hold That Co-ed 
Mexicali. Kid, The 
Mr. Doodle Kicks Off 
Mysterious Rider, The 
Starlight Over Texas 
Straight, Place and Show 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Adventures of Tom ‘Sawyer 
Affairs of Annabel 

Always in Trouble» 

Army Girl 

Arsene Lupin Returns 


Brat 
Billy the Kid Returns 
Black Bandit ~ 
Blind Alibi 
Blockheads 
Blondes at Work 
Border Wolves 
Booloo 
Boys Town 
Breaking the Ice 
Bringing Up Baby 
Buccaneer, The 
Bulldog Drummond’s Peril 
Call, The 


Campus Confessions 
Caretres 


efree 
Cattle Raiders 
Change of Heart 
City Streets 
Cocoanut Grove 
Come On Leathernecks 


Cowboy from Brooklyn 


Hollywood 


Crowd Roars, The 
Danger on the Air 
Daredevil Drivers, The 
Dawn Over Ireland 
Desert Patrol 

Desperate Adventure, A 
Doctor Rhythm 


Feud Maker, Th 


e 
Flash Casey, Candid Camerman 


Forbidden Valley 
Four Men and a Prayer 
Four’s a Crowd 


, Freshmen Year 


Fugitives for a Night 

Gangs ~of New_York 

Garden of the Moon 
Gateway ‘ 

Give Me a Sailor 

Gladiator, The 

Glamofous Night 

Gold Is Where; You Find It 


Gold Mine in the Sky 
Goldwyn Follies 
Golgotha 


Harlem on the Prairie 

Hawaii Calls 

Higgins Family, The 

Highway Patrol 
oliday 

Heart of Arizona 

He Hyg Say No 


T’'ll Give a Million 

I’m From. the City 

In Old Chicago 

In Old Mexico . 
International Crime 
International Settlement 
Invisible Enemy 
Judge Hardy’s Children 
Kid Comes Back, The 
Kidna; 


idnap 
‘Keep Smiling 


Ladies in Distress 

Law of the Plains 
Letter of Introduction 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Little Miss B ay 
Little Miss Roughneck 
Little Tough Guy 

Lord Jeff 

Lost Ranch 

Love Finds Andy Hardy 
Mad About Music 
Maid’s Night Out 

Main Event,. The 
Making the Headlines 
Mama Runs Wild - 
Man’s Country 

Man From Music Mountain 
Marines Are Here, The 
Merrily We Live 
Missing Guest, The 
Monastery 

Moonlight Sonata 
Mother Carey’s Chickens 
Mr. Chump 

Mr. Moto Takes a Chance 
My Bill 

My Lucky Star 
Mysterious Mr. Moto 
No Time to M: 


Old Barn Dance, The 
Outlaw Express 
Outlaws of Sonora 
Outside of Paradise 
Painted Desert 
Painted Trail 

Pals of the Saddle 
Panamint’s Bad Man 


Paroled to Die : 
Penrod and His Twin Brother 
Phantom Gold 
Phantom Ranger 
Pioneer Trail 
Prairie ‘Thunder 
Pride of the West 
Prison: Break * 
Professor: Beware 
Radio City Revels 
Reformatory 
Renegade Rance Th 

ene r, The 
Rich Man, Poor Girl 
Riders of Black Hills 
Road Demons 


Rollin’ Plains 


Romance of the’Rockies 
Room Service 
Rose of the- Rio Grande 
Rose of Tralee 
Safety in Numbers 
Sally, Irene and Mary 
C Street 
Sing, You, Sinners 
Six ‘Shootin’ Sheriff 
Snow White and the Seven 


warfs 

Sons of . the -Legion 
South of Arizona 
Speed to Burn 
Spirit of Youth 


Squadron of Honor 

Swing It, Professor 
Tenth Avenue Kid 

Test Pilot 

Texans, The 

This Marriage Business 
Three Blind Mice 

Time Out for Murder 
Too Hot to Handle 
Torchy Blane in Panama 
Touchdown Army 

Tropic Holiday 

Under Suspicion 

Unholy Beebes, The 
Utah Trail, The / 
Valley of ‘the Gaints, The 
Wanted by the Police 
Western Trails 

Whirlwind Horseman 
When G-men Step In 
Where the West Begins 
Where Trails Divide 
Who Killed Gail Preston? 
Wide Open Faces 

White Banners 

Yank at Oxford, A 

You Can’t Take It With You 
Young Fugatives . 














